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The Poem as Vision 


WILLIAM VAN O’CONNOR 


HE “revolution of knowledge 
which has given us sophistica- 
tion, cynicism, faithlessness, and 
objectivity, the symptoms of a still 
deeper neutrality,’ seems to have or- 
iginated, or reached hitherto unthought 
of proportions, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the century Whitehead calls the 
“beginning of the modern world.” So- 
phistication, faithlessness and objectiv- 
ity appear to have a source in common, 
a lack of faith in anything — say, a 
spiritual force external to the individ- 
ual—outside of one’s objectively veri- 
fiable experience. If one rejects the 
Christian God and accepts, for example, 
the ideal of Good working “like a 
leaven in a mighty dough, gradually 
and with many setbacks changing chaos 
into cosmos,” the philosophical basis 
for continued cynicism disappears. Yet 
the Christian God, one of whose chief 
attributes is goodness, also serves to 
preclude cynicism. Providence, the be- 
liever has it, forsees and cares for man- 
kind. This attribute has to be accepted 
on faith. The belief can be rationalized, 
with even a fair degree of conclusive- 
ness, but not proved. 

But for those who have experienced 
disbelief, such a doctrine as this of the 
Good sounds too much like a pale ver- 
sion of Christian orthodoxy and there- 
fore a little naive. It may not be com- 
pletely satisfactory to have to rely only 
on verifiable belief, but for many this 
is preferable to feeling their spiritual 
experiences will be derived from a re- 
ligious belief that is scientifically, or 
seemingly so, untenable. They would 


"From a letter of Karl Shapiro to the Editor of Poetry. 


forego any spiritual awareness, granted 
they feel the necessity for it, rather 
than compromise with their intellectual 
integrity. 

Someone has said, cynically, of the 
great Spanish American philosopher, 
Santayana: “He believes there is no 
God and that Mary is his mother.” 
Santayana recognizes the need for the 
spiritual emphasis. He is artist as well 
as philosopher and thus knows that 
there is no great art (and little chance 
of human nobility) without it, that 
such literary developments as natural- 
ism typifies are the product of observa- 
tion without profound imagination. A 
vision, in the poetic sense, is more il- 
luminating than a rational system. San- 
tayana has said as much. Possibly a 
new strength may arise without a re- 
ligious sanction a which men 
will achieve a feeling for, a vision of, 
human dignity, 


again 
Lift irresistible fists 
Impede impediments 
Leap mountains, laugh at walls. 
(George Barker) 


We are, that is, victims of an intel- 
lectual revolution that destroyed supe:- 
naturalism and has not, as yet, discov- 
ered (or even rediscovered) a ration- 
alization that would justify a universal 
undertaking of another spiritual role. 
But the consideration of such a poet as 
Blake, for example, makes it quite in- 
conceivable that oxr intellectual clim- 
ate precludes any such rationalization. 
Also, the vision of tragedy arose in the 
period of transition from faith in a 
supernatural order to the modern 
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world, when reverence for fact first de- 
stroyed faith. Men, that is, could ac- 
cept another vision in place of the 
Christian vision. The cult of fact doubt- 
less had no small part in destroying the 
tragic vision as well. Occasionally dur- 
ing the development of the modern 
world a poet, like Christopher Smart, 
has recovered the Christian vision, or 
like Blake, has earned an intellectually 
and spiritually rich vision of his own. 

Blake discovered the vision of evil, 
discovered it in the face of eighteenth 
century rationalism that begot the nar- 
row concept of a merely beneficent uni- 
verse. The vision required his charging 
himself with the regeneration of man. 
This purpose fired his imagination and 
moved him to transcend the limitations 
he, like his fellows, was heir to. “Im- 
agination,” he wrote, “is the divine 
vision, not of the world, nor of man, 
nor from man as a natural creature, 
but only as he is a spiritual man.” 
Philosophically, he recognized that evil 
must be married to goodness. Most of 
his mature poetry turns on this theme. 
Hundreds of symbols arose to give his 
vision substance. And his vision ex- 
plains the natural world. Blake was 
concerned with fact, the fact of good- 
ness and the fact of evil. Continually 
he related fact to fact so that his vision 
of evil grew and in growing explained 
many human situations. Thus: 


Never seek to tell thy love 
Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 


I told my love, I told my love, 

_ I told her all my heart; 

Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon as she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
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Silently, invisibly 
He took her with a sigh. 


Blake’s vision is never naive. Practical 
wisdom inheres in it. Seen within, as 
parts of, his vision, subtle psychological 
truths glow with a luminousness that if 
studied individually, as separate en- 
tities, they would not have. Blake’s im- 
agination functioned of course within 
his vision and, in turn, made his vision 
possible. Facts took on meaning in re- 
lationship to the vision. Imagination 
played about each fact, each situation, 
until a contingent meaning evolved. 
There is no passivity in Blake’s poetry. 


II 


Facts, as we today believe in them, 
are stable, permanent. They are the 
same, we would like to believe, for 
everyone, and should be viewed alike 
by everyone. Otherwise there is hardly 
such a thing, except in the physical 
realm, as objective fact. The rationaliz- 
ing mind attempts, and in so doing de- 
personalizes itself, to achieve a_per- 
manently rational framework. Religion, 
in the best sense, like prayer, requires 
affirmation, renewal, recreation. The 
irreligious mind is more easily, and 
more willingly, a static mind. The truly 
religious mind recreates its visions con- 
stantly. Thus the importance of medita- 
tion to the man of prayer. In terms of 
his vision he partakes of goodness, par- 
takes of something even larger than 
nobility; from this vision derives the 
spiritual resilience that supports him 
and contains him. For the truly religious 
poet (not the sentimentalist turned 
loose among religious symbols and 
stories), this sense of power inevitably 
is communicated to his poem. To the 
irreligious (the term is not used con- 
temptuously) nothing external to him- 
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self is more important than he is. 
Whereas the religious poet imagines, 
creates, grows, he who finds faith in a 
vision impossible analyzes, evaluates, 
maneuvers. 

Sophistication, worldly-wisdom, aris- 
es as the counterpart of self-depend- 
ence. Sophistication implies an ability 
at maneuvering through the flux of cir- 
cumstances with a minimum of self 
hurt. There is no selflessness in sophis- 
tication. Selflessness can arise only from 
a belief in inherent good as well as in 
inherent evil. If one believes this, there 
is a moral obligation to contribute to 
the furtherance of the force of good. 
If one has no faith in the need for 
spiritual growth or in inherent good- 
ness, he is thrown back on his own re- 
sources. Sophistication is chief among 
these resources. And objectivity, the 
perilous catwalk between emotional 
pulls, is a requisite in maintaining the 
sophisticate view. Sententiousness is the 
frozen wisdom of the sophisticate. It 
implies rules for successful maneuver- 
ing. A faith, like Smart’s, exists in 
planes above the self interest that ne- 
cessitates reliance on a set pattern of 
rules. There is nothing calculably wise 
in his poetry. In Pope, on the other 
hand, we expect sententious wisdom: 


Honor and shame from no condition rise 
Act well your part, there all honor lies. 


In Smart there is not satisfaction that 
he knows the rules but a determination 
to transcend them. Thus in his apos- 
trophe to David: 


Thou at stupendous truth believed. 


“Rationalism,” Ortega y Gasset put it, 
“for the sake of retaining truth [static 
truth} renounces life.” Smart recognized 
the need for rediscovering the import 
of the role of Christ. Christianity is 
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not something merely to be understood; 
to be meaningful it must be recreated, 
experienced. (The poem about David, 
incidentally, was excluded from the 
Poems of the Late Christopher Smart 
because in its lines were found “the 
melancholy proofs of the recent es- 
trangement of his mind.’’) 


Ill 


The objection that will arise to these 
comments ‘will take some such form as 
this: Plato, for example, had a vision 
of the world that so controlled his 
mind that he could ascribe circular, not 
elliptical, orbits to the planets because 
he preferred the aesthetic satisfaction 
experienced in conceiving circular 
motion. As everyone knows, Coperni- 
cus and Galileo measured, demon- 
strated. And the walls of scholasticism 
gave way. The specifics from which 
the medieval vision had arisen lost 
their significance, etc., etc. But the 
demands for a new vision did not there- 
fore die. One of the most ennobling, 
and recurrent, visions man has had— 
tragedy — arose almost immediately. 
Nor had the human need for vision 
died. The spiritual values, as such, had 
not died. The new realism, having 
discovered areas of imaginative thought 
open to it, fell into a kind of idol wor- 
ship, even as the naive mind tends to 
invest an image with the power the 
image is intended to symbolize. The 
idol, of course, is pure fact. Only con- 
tingent facts are of any importance. 
We all know this but we do not conduct 
ourselves intellectually with a contin- 
uous awareness of it. The new realism 
destroys, or seems to have destroyed, a 
specific vision only and in no way pre- 
cludes other visions. It was not merely 
the newly discovered facts that mattered 
but the new way of looking at them. 
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The use of data in arriving at scientific 
principles is the unquestioned strength 
of the modern mind. Unfortunately this 
creative usage of data is not the most 
characteristic nor the most decisive ex- 
pression of realistic thinking. “There 
has developed,” as Susanne Langer 
has said, “a passion for running down 
evidence, the unbiased, objective evi- 
dence for specifically dated and located 
events, without distortion, hypothesis, 
or interpretation,’ which amounts to 
a “faith in the attainability and value 
of pure fact.’ The modern mind has 
fallen under the spell of “hard, cold 
fact.” 

To exchange fictions, faiths, and “‘construct- 
ed systems” for fact is his [contemporary 
man’s} supreme value; hence his periodic 
outbursts of “debunking” traditions, re- 


ligious or legendary; his satisfaction with 
stark realism in literature, his suspicion and 


impatience of poetry.” 


Obsequiousness in the face of facts 
means passivity, loss of imagination, 
and, ultimately, the loss of those quali- 
ties of mind and spirit that allow of our 
moving from symbol to vision. Having 
destroyed one vision, that of Christianity 
in its period of major expression, the 
modern mind shies from all visions. 
Quite possibly, too, passivity before 
fact has destroyed the tragic vision. 
Demonstrably, as Dreiser and O'Neill 
in the novel and play, and Fearing and 
Hayes in poetry, have shown, man 
viewed from close-up frequently is a 
pitiful creature. That he is acted upon, 
frustrated and weak are undeniable 
facts. But he has another side. His 
imagination and determination elevate 
him. The former facts seem more 
readily demonstrable but their demon- 
strability in no way makes them the 


a in a New Key (Harvard University Press, 
1942), p. 


more significant facts. To focus on 
stupidity, frustration and weakness 
alone is, as Yeats says, to withdraw 
“into the quicksilver at the back of the 
mirror. [No} great event becomes 
luminous. . . ; it is no longer possible 
to write The Persians, Agincourt, Chevy 
Chase: some blunderer has driven his 
car to the wrong side of the road.” 

In the seventeenth century the de- 
mands for scientific proof in all areas 
of thought and belief (and for a curb 
on imagination not manageable in 
terms of certain rules) dominated the 
intellectual climate. The demands, how- 
ever direct, for a rationally verifiable 
faith undermined religious beliefs. 
Even though lip service (as with 
Hobbes) was paid to faith, the tide was 
against it and it washed away. And 
since selflessness more often derives 
from orthodox religious faith (or form- 
erly has) than from philosophical sour- 
ces, sophistication and objectivity were 
seen as dominant attitudes. To possess 
either was to be intellectually among 
the elect. Selflessness is, of course, 
another term for charity. “And the 
greatest of these is charity.” Without 
this virtue the keystone of the moral 
Structure is missing. And without it 
neither selflessness nor spiritual growth 
can exist. Prudence is the secular virtue 
(really it is an art) most akin to 
charity. But prudence implies no faith 
in inherent goodness. Prudence is a 
practical value, a method of self pro- 
tection. 

Prudence in this sense in the history 
of the modern world stems from the 
seventeenth century, its definition from 
John Locke. Alexander Meiklejohn, in 
a study of the forces in modern educa- 
tional theory, traces the dichotomy 
between moral and practical virtues to 
Locke’s treatises on government. To 
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his own satisfaction Locke proved that 
civil authority did not come from God, 
that the state was “made by men.” 
Meiklejohn comments: 


The argument is, as we now read it, anti- 
uated and silly. And yet it was, I am sure, 
or Locke and for his contemporaries, the 
crux of the political controversy in which 
they were engaged. Their pri question 
has to do with the authority of the state 
over the individual. Where did that author- 
ity come from? 


The bulk of seventeenth century con- 
troversies turn on Biblical quotation. 
In effect the Bible was the chief source 
for buttressing previously derived ra- 
tionalizations. Locke’s world was ready 
for his rationalization. That belief 
is derived from objective evidence 
and from that only was their new 
intellectual code. The state, Locke con- 
tended, “is a human arrangement, a 
human bargain.” It springs from the 
prudence of men. The realm of con- 
science was God’s affair, the realm of 
prudence man’s only. “And these two 
fields are not only radically different 
in content. In his relation to God, an 
individual is subject to moral authority. 
Here the law reads ‘you ought; you 
ought not.’ The moral law divides the 
right from the wrong. It is a distinction 
perceived by man’s conscience. But in 
the other field, that of the state, no 
individual is ever told what he ought 
or ought not do. The state has no au- 
thority over a man’s conscience. It can 
appeal only to his self interest, to his 
prudence. Its imperatives are condition- 
al rather than absolute.” 

Conditional is a key term. Two 
codes, a religious and a secular, have 
guided England and guide us. The 
teligious sanction was needed at least 
during the long process of transition 
from the religious to the secular code. 


That the long downward spiral of 
Protestant religious belief is almost 
ended is evidence enough of the transi- 
tion’s being all but finished. We now 
have the secular doctrine that morals are 
a relative value. Before we can judge 
an act we must see it in focus with the 
over-all attitudes of the individual and 
his society. The values are those of 
society, not of God. Morals, largely, 
have become a bargain between the 
individual and the society, the state. 
(Even among fundamentalists this 
curious bifurcation—the realm of busi- 
ness and the realm of conscience— con- 
tinues.) Conscience tends to grow thin, 
apparently, when ethical — that 
now fall under the jurisdiction of the 
state, are considered not as matters of 
moral obligation to God to exercise 
charity but as obligations merely to 
avoid infringing on another's rights. 

Such beliefs as these are the result 
of “weighing the evidence.” Once the 
religious basis for morals is sloughed 
off all one can do is bargain with so- 
ciety. This is to be objective. In the 
realms of secular values, the appeal to 
love, to conscience, is matched “by a 
distinct fear to worldly wisdom, to 
prudence, in the field of external ac- 
tion.” Faithlessness—the antithesis of 
love and loyalty—is quite understand- 
able in terms of objectivity. If love or 
loyalty is no longer a personal asset, 
no longer a “good bargain,” faithless- 
ness is the better bargain. Much Re- 
storation and eighteenth century litera- 
ture might be studied in relation to this 
shift in morals. 

This neutrality to which Shapiro re- 
fers derives, it seems, from the cal- 
culated control of emotions, from the 
use of emotions not for the purpose of 
spiritual growth but for selfish pur- 
poses. Neutrality likewise implies a 
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bargain, a “hands off policy,” if that 
best serves one’s ends. Eventually 
such attitudes serve to depersonalize the 
individual and the society. The indivi- 
dual whose chief intellectual aim is to 
balance fact against fact, to detach him- 
self from personal struggle, goes pass- 
ive. Man did go passive, as Yeats 
indicated, before a mechanized nature, 
before the rules of thought that made a 
mechanized nature possible. The by- 
product of this mechanization was the 
taking away of personality and, through 
the destruction of faith, the taking 
away of the necessity for struggle with 
self that stimulates imagination and 
makes spiritual development possible. 
For the individual who is concerned 
with self-growth there is the “wound 
that never heals.’” To preserve one’s 
self from hurt, the wound (which is 
conscience) must be cured, healed over. 

A man with a faith, whether it be in 
the tragic vision, in supernatural forces, 
or in the philosophical position from 
which a vision of the dignity of man 
ineluctably arises, works with a force 
that transcends the immediate facts that 
concern him. There is a distinction in 
kind between a vision and a pattern 
of provable beliefs. The mind contains 


the provable as a pattern of references. | 


The mind contains and is contained by 
a vision. Both explain. Yet the whole 
man, imaginatively and emotionally 
as well as intellectually, is satisfied 
through experiencing the vision. A his- 
tory of English poetry might well be 
written with this as its point of refer- 
ence. Here, however, we may glance 
merely at a few contemporary poems. 


IV 
To write of one attitude in terms of 
another, even though more just, attitude 
is to remain with facts. But facts are 
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movingly meaningful only when they 
relate to a belief that permeates and 
partakes of a vision. For the vision 
transmutes facts until they are a vital 
but indistinguishable part of the vision’s 
substance. Possibily a good bit of Au- 
den’s work, for example, will date 
quickly because his clever intellectual. 
ized parodies are sophisticated poetry, 
and that only: 


The silly fool, the silly fool 
Was sillier in school 
But beat the bully as a rule. 


The younger son, the younger son 
Was certainly no wise one 
Yet could surprise one... 


This is reasonable poetry. It is an 
exercise in intellectual health, a neces- 
Sary criticism of inanity. But when 
these particular inanities, couched in 
this uppercrust idiom, pass away, noth- 
ing will be left. Poems of this kind, 
like many by C. Day Lewis concerned 
with “social passion,” are not deeply 
rooted enough to live on with an ageless 
strength. Ideological, political (in the 
narrow sense), and much satiric poetry 
are of one age. There is no intention 
here of implying that there is no justifi- 
cation for poetry that does not partake 
of timelessness. Obviously much that 
is only currently interesting is well 
justified. 

“I showed Lady Gregory,” Yeats 
wrote, “a few weeks before her death 
a book by Day Lewis. ‘I prefer,’ she 
said ‘those poems translated by Frank 
O’Connor because they come out of 
original sin’.”” Here is a significant in- 
sight. Original sin is a far more pro- 
found consideration, holding permanent 
illumination, than a surface kind of 
social criticism. Social criticism ground- 
ed in an awareness and feeling for 
original sin could partake of this pro- 
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fundity. The point here is that Auden 
does not seem to have grounded his 
poem in this or any other awareness 
that partakes of a vision. O’Connor 
has: 

Woman full of wile 

Take your hand away. 


Nothing tempts me now. 
Sick for love you pray? 


See this hair how gray, 

See this flesh how weak, 
See this blood gone cold— 
Tell me what you seek. 


Think me not perverse. 
Never bow your head ; 
Let love last as now, 
Slender witch instead. 


Take your mouth from mine, 
Kissing’s better still; 

Flesh from flesh must part 
Lest of warmth come will. 


Your twined branching hair, 
Your grey eye dew-bright, 
Your rich rounded breast 
Turn to lust this sight. 


All but fill the bed 
Now that grey hairs fall, 
Woman full of wile 

I would give you all. 


A wonderfully rich parable, as this 
is, would have had the same meaning 
for David and the Irish bards that it 
has for us. Day Lewis’s “Come Live 
With Me’— 


Come live with me and be my love 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
Of peace and plenty, bed and board 
That chance employment may afford. 


—on the other hand is, with its eco- 
nomic emphasis, peeled from the sur- 
face of our own time. By emphasizing 
a social criticism the more basic human 
concern, love, is slighted and made to 
seem largely dependent upon economics. 
(There are those, of course, who say it 


is so dependent!) In this sense, the 
poem is even more cynical than it seems 
at first reading. The poet is looking 
through the wrong end of the telescope. 

The very word vision is currently 
held in contempt. A visionary, in con- 
temporary jargon, is a mystic-ass. Ordi- 
narily it does not occur to us that 
science has a vision. Einstein once 
wrote to the effect that great scientists 
are the modern saints. Conceivably, if 
spiritual elements find expression in the 
man and his imagination functions in 
terms of these elements, there is no 
reason for ridiculing Einstein’s position. 
Yet we are afraid of the vision. We 
have inherited the belief that a vision 
destroys the rules we have laboriously 
devised for our comfort, for our pro- 
gress. Particularly, we are afraid of a 
vision that seems borrowed from, or re- 
lated to, the Christian vision. A show of 
hands would probably reveal that the 
vision within which Eliot’s Four Quar- 
tets inheres, generally is believed a 
mirage, or an anchorage that Eliot mis- 
takenly accepts as the harbor for which 
he had set sail. 

The vision of evil, from which 
Blake’s poetry arises, is associated with 
the Christian vision. Possibly a study 
of contemporary man’s psychic disinte- 
gration (this deserves as much study as 
perhaps any aspect of modern poetry) 
might be written in terms of his con- 
scious preoccupation with outwitting, 
indeed denial of, an omnipresent evil. 
John Crowe Ransom has chosen, wisely 
I think, to evaluate the selected poems 
of Robert Penn Warren in terms of 
Warren’s central theme, “Original Sin.” 
A show of hands might likewise indi- 
cate that modern man doesn’t put much 
stock in the “notion of original sin.” 
Yet as Ransom says, “historically it has 
proved too formidable an incubus to 
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rate as an idle ‘metaphysical’ entity, for 
it can infect the whole series of our 
human successes with shame and guilt.” 
There is obviously more than an un- 
scientific and superstitious belief behind 
the Christian or Judaic vision of origi- 
nal sin. The sin was the eating of the 
fruit from the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. “Briefly, Original Sin is 
the betrayal of our original nature that 
we commit in the interest of our ration- 
al evolution and progress. Anthropo- 
logists may well imagine—if they are 
imaginative—that the guilt feeling of 
Original Sin, though it opposes no 
specific adaptation or ‘conditioning’ of 
the pliant human spirit, might yet have 
some business on the premises as an un- 
assimilated core of resistance and there- 
fore of stability; so precarious would 
seem the unique biological experiment 
of equipping an animal species with 
reason instead of the law of its own 
nature.” Thus Warren's 


It takes no part in your classic prudence or 
fondled axiom. 


Despite the intellectual climate in 
which Warren has been nurtured, his 
personal sensitivity has made his vision 
of evil real to him. This discovery 
doubtlessly is harder of achievement to- 
day than it was even in Blake’s time. 
Yet Warren’s vision, thus far, is not 
large, its implications have not been 
pursued, as Blake’s is Jarge. It is as 
though Warren were startled (perhaps 
this is the wrong word) by the per- 
sistence of the shadow over his con- 
tinued secular successes. It is an implied 
commentary on his integrity that he has 
admitted the shadow into his conscious- 
ness: most contemporaries manage, con- 
sciously or not, to ignore it. Thus his 
lines can hold the same terror one ‘eels 
in learning of a parent’s death or of 


the serious illness of one’s own child. 


Never met you in the lyric arsenical meadows 
When children call and your heart goes stone 
in the bosom. 


The intensity of the poetry results 
from his feeling the Presence. Blake 
moved away from the Presence itself 
and centered on what might seem ex- 
traneous matters. The matters prove 
not extraneous, however, because he 
sees the shadow hovering over the mat- 
ters, which to the secular intelligence 
might seem to call for prudence (that 
to the contemporary mind might seem 
to call objective analysis!). Blake's 
judgments incorporated a consideration 
of the shadow—and a new insight is 
made possible. 

The naturalistic poetry Warren has 
written more recently should, I think, 
be evaluated in terms of his awareness 
of evil. Not curiously, perhaps, a critic, 
Louise Bogan, centered upon “Five 
Studies in Naturalism” as illustrative of 
Warren’s stylistic achievement. This 
achievement it seems to me is one of the 
givens in any full evaluation of his 
work. The literature of naturalism is 
the inevitable product of the cult of 
fact. Yeats said the “mischief” (pas- 
sivity in the face of mechanized nature) 
so far as modern literature is concerned 
began when “Stendhal described a 
masterpiece as a ‘mirror dawdling down 
a lane’.” Yeats knew, of course, that 
Stendhal’s remark was not the ultimate 
cause of naturalism. The “mischief” 
began with the loss of faith, at the time 
that the secular belief in the necessity 
for holding to objectively verifiable evi- 
dence began. ‘There are only two long 

ems in Victorian literature that 
caught public attention; The Ring and 
the Book where great intellect analy- 
ses the suffering of one passive soul, 


THE POEM AS VISION 


weighs the persecutor’s guilt, and The 
Idylls of the King where a poetry in 
itself an exquisite passivity is built 
about an allegory where a characterless 
king represents the soul.” 

Victorians, as well as their predeces- 
sors, went passive before facts. And to 
stop at the level of facts precludes the 

tential strength that vision, within 
which all facts are contingencies of each 
other, can give to poetry, or, for that 
matter, to man. Disbelief caused facts to 
assume greater and greater importance 
individually. Once man began to act 
in accordance with respect for indivi- 
dual facts he became more passive. The 
literature of naturalism is the contemp- 
orary equivalent of Victorian passivity 
in the face of facts. Vision has little, 
if any, part in naturalistic writing. 
Warren has discovered the vision that 
gives his potential and actual insight 
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an area for expression, but the secular 
influences (I prefer to think of his 
vision of evil as religious) of his day 
intrude and in his naturalistic poems, 
therefore, he writes descriptively (how- 
ever beautifully he may write’ is beside 
the point) merely of facts. Naturally 
there is insight in his choice of terms 
and metaphors, but it is not the more 
pervasive kind of insight that is pos- 
sible within a vision. That is, the facts 
he writes of in such poems are not seen 
as fully as they might be, as contingen- 
cies upon awareness of evil. They are 
apart from the vision that makes im- 
portant poetry possible. 

Imagination stemming, as Blake’s 
does, from the spirtual makes insight 
possible. Holding close to facts—which 
seems to be the strategy of naturalistic 
writers—precludes imagination except 
of a very limited sort. 


BARBARA ALLEN, wood engraving for folksong 


by Bernard Brussel-Smith 


The Inquisitors 


ROBINSON JEFFERS 


Coming around a corner of the dark trail—what was wrong with the valley? 

Azevedo checked his horse and sat staring: it was all changed. It was occupied. 
There were three hills 

Where none had been: and flamelight flickered red on their knees between 
them: if they were hills: 

They were more like Red Indians around a campfire, grave and dark, moun- 
tain-high, hams on heels, 

Squatting around a little fire of hundred-foot logs. Azevedo remembers he felt 
an ice-brook 

Trickle on his spine; he slipped down from the saddle and hid 

In the brush by the trail, above the black redwood forest. This was the Little 
Sur South Fork, 

Its forest valley; the man had come in at nightfall over Bowcher’s Gap, and a 
high moon hunted 

Through racing clouds. He heard the rumble of a voice, heavy not loud, saying 
“I gathered some, 

You can inspect them.” One of the hills moved a huge hand 

And poured its contents on a table-top rock that was in the firelight; men and 
women fell out, 

Some crawled, a few lay quiet; the hills leaned over them. One said: “It seems 
hardly possible 

Such fragile creatures could be so noxious.” Another answered, 

“True, but we've seen. But it is only recently they have the power.” 
The third answered, “That bomb?” 

“Oh,” he said, “all those tricks.” He reached across and picked up one of the 
mites from the rock, and held it 

Close to his eyes, and very carefully with finger and thumb-nail peeled it: by 
chance a young female 

With long black hair: it was too helpless even to scream. He held it by one 
white leg and stared at it: 

“I can see nothing strange: only so fragile.” The third hill answered, ‘“We sup- 
pose it is something 

Inside the head.” Then the other split the skull with his thumb-nail, squinting 
his eyes and peering, and said, 

“A drop of marrow. How could that spoil the earth?’ “Nevertheless,” he an- 
swered, 

“They have that bomb. The blasts and the fire are nothing: freckles on the 
earth: the emanations 

May set the whole planet into a secret fever 

And destroy much.” ‘Themselves,’ he answered. “Let them. Why not?” 
“No,” he answered, “Life.” 
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Azevedo 

Still watched in horror, and all three of the hills 

Picked little animals from the rock, stripped them and cracked them, or toasted 
them 

On the red coals, or split their bodies from the crotch upward 

To stare inside. They said, ‘It remains a mystery. However,” they said, 

“It is not likely they can destroy all life: the planet is capacious. 
Life would grow up again 

From grubs in the soil, or the newt and toad level, and be beautiful again. 
Perhaps again break its legs 

On its own cleverness: who can forecast the future?” The speaker yawned, and 
with his flat hand 

Brushed the rock clean; the three slowly stood up 

Taller than Pico Blanco into the sky, their Indian-beaked heads in the moon- 
cloud, 

And trampled the watchfire out and went away southward, across the Ventana 
mountains. 
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OLD CHISHOLM TRAIL, wood engraving for folksong 
by Bernard Brussel-Smith 
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Lullaby for A Dark Hour 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


O hearts that are heavy with earth, 

Come out from under: 

Let the world thunder away 

or pass overhead 

with the dead of another day. 
And since you can only beat 

in time with the rushing hours, 

Follow the course of a river, 

the source of the seas, 

Or resign yourselves to the skies 

with their flowering peace. 
Nature is wider and wiser 

than you'll ever be, 

and round with the deep, 

Nothing you may hide from her 

can make her weep, 

for she has a star for you 

where the children sleep. 


Promethean Mood 


ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Nothing can shape or improve our sphere 
until humanity changes 

Or men reform nature, Nature God, 
Or He Himself arranges. 


And since the Promethean had to fall 
Before despotic laws, 

And our poor order, chaotic now, 
Hangs from primeval claws, 


A man may be mad to rise again 
Or implant his criticism 

In One who rules and is governed by 
A universal prison. 


Yet I must adore in my short life 
The rebel who stole Jove’s fire 

And cry to the generations, On— 
And higher still, still higher! 


The Angel of Our Thirst 


Herman Salinger’s Romantic Sensibility 


Hyatr HowE WAGGONER 


think, a decline in the amount and 

the quality of significant poetic 
activity in comparison with the ten years 
preceding and the fifteen years follow- 
ing the first World War, perhaps one 
of the causes is that those great years 
from Pound to Auden revealed all the 
problems but supplied too few of the 
answers. Pound discovered that the 
nineteenth century was “sentimentalis- 
tic’; but fascism and the Cantos, while 
perhaps not sentimentalistic, do not 
appeal to our younger poets as posi- 
tively superior to Shelley’s vision or 
Keats’s verse. Eliot discovered the vir- 
tues of the Symbolists, but one cannot 
go'on rediscovering them forever. Tra- 
dition as a refuge from personality, the 
scientific sources of nihilism, the de- 
cadence of democratic capitalism, the 
errors of the nineteenth century—all 
these and many more attitudes have 
been explored; but their discoverers fall 
silent or repudiate their past, even while 
their followers continue to ring changes 
on the grand themes. 

But the themes are mostly gestures of 
rejection. While the women of the 
poetry clubs continue to sing the praises 
of God and home and love in the ac- 
cents of Tennyson and Longfellow— 
or, more frequently perhaps, Bliss Car- 
man—most of the recognized poets 
either whisper subtly about frigidity and 
annihilation or suggest, obliquely and 
with sufficient obscurity to make un- 
likely the charge that they are yea- 
Sayers, the comfort to be found in some 


I the last decade has seen, as I 


esoteric system. The poets who find that 
the joy of discovery has evaporated 
from the negations and who have not 
yet found a totally satisfying system are 
caught between Eliot and the poetry 
clubs. 

They may want to affirm the signi- 
ficance of certain values—common tra- 
ditional values; they may love their 
children, their wives, notwithstanding 
the Freudian revelation; they may be 
moved by earth’s temporal processes, 
even by that nineteenth century discov- 
ery, “nature,” despite Pound's stric- 
tures. But how can they make affirma- 
tions—and all assertions of value are 
affrmations—without sounding like 
fools or advertisers? The conditions of 
the modern world and the temper of 
the modern mind combine to make 
affirmations unlikely if not impossible 
for the sophisticated, impossible, that 
is, unless they involve simultaneous re- 
jection of popular or bourgeois values. 
What poet who is aware of our time 
wishes to speak in the tones—or even 
to use the words—of the seller of soap 
or underclothes who chants the praises 
of home and country and romantic 
love? As Professor Hayakawa has sug- 
gested,’ the advertisers are the popular 
poets of our day; and they have created 
what may prove to be ineradicable asso- 
ciations between all the simple tradi- 
tional affirmations and venality and vul- 
garity. Science and advertising have 
done their work. If Eliot can be charged 


1**Poetry and Advertising,” 


Poetry, LXVII (Jan ‘ 
1946), 204-212. ‘ auras 
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with being frigid and negative, can we 
imagine that he would have appealed 
so profoundly as he has to the intellect- 
uals of our day if he had been another, 
perhaps simply more learned and culti- 
vated, Vachel Lindsay? Lindsay had a 
very real lyric gift, but his reputation 
is slight these days and his influence, 
so far as I have been able to discover, 
almost non-existent. 

All this adds up to a real crisis for 
the younger poet. If neither of the two 
“living religions” of our day, as Eliot 
has termed them, Communism and Ca- 
tholicism, seems to him acceptable; if 
the Indian mysticism of Huxley offers 
no solution; if, at the same time, he 
prefers, for both poetic and personal 
reasons, not to go on repeating the still 
acceptable negations—at least not com- 
pletely and unreservedly—where is he 
to turn? How can he make value judg- 
ments when all value judgments are 
suspect, not excepting those that fall 
within the patterns of one of the “living 
religions” ? 

It is said that most of the younger 
writers in contemporary France are di- 
vided into three groups, the existential- 
ists, the Catholics, and the Communists, 
with the Catholic group divided into 
those who lean toward the existentialist 
negative assessment of the possibilities 
of experience and those who, with the 
Communists, hope to save the world. 
In France these possibilities are said 
to be sufficient to give nearly all young 
writers a credo. But it would seem to 
be a different matter in America. For 
whatever reason—perhaps a cultural 
lag, possibly, as our spokesmen for the 
conservative middle class tell us, a 
“healthier” tradition uncontaminated 
by the “isms,” except of course for the 
sound “isms” promulgated by the ad- 
vertisers—for whatever reason, I say, 


there are many young poets in America 
who are neither existentialists nor Cath- 
olics nor Communists. Unorganized, 
without a platform, wishing sometimes 
to affirm the simple, the traditional, the 
usually uncodified values which they 
find real if unofficial, they dare not 
speak lest they be misunderstood: Are 
they Philistines? Are they naive? 

Can there be any affirmation in our 
age other than Eliot’s or Aragon’s? 


II 


Herman Salinger, professor of Ger- 
man at the University of Kansas City, 
makes affirmations that are personal, 
democratic, humane, and even ‘“‘roman- 
tic’; the spirit of his poetry is simple, 
positive, and traditional. What he has 
to say falls outside the fashionable doc- 
trines of the sometimes almost indistin- 
guishable extreme left and extreme 
right. Lacking both the irony and the 
inhibitions of so many of the best poets 
of the recent past, he seems to me to 
present a clear individual case of the 
problem whose outlines I have been 
trying to suggest. Possessed, as it seems 
to many of us, of a very genuine poetic 
talent, romantic both in the influences 
which he has absorbed and in the char- 
acteristic balance of his sensibility, he 
has been struggling to find—and now 
gives promise of finding—a way of ex- 
pressing values that do not bear the 
label of a system, that are simply and 
unaffectedly human. 

Born in St. Louis in 1905 of parents 
of ultimate German and Bohemian an- 
cestry, an undergraduate at Princeton 
from 1923 to 1927, where he was editor 
of the literary magazine, later student 
at Stanford, at the universities of Berlin 
and Cologne, and at Yale, where he 
took his doctorate, officer in Military 
Intelligence from 1942 to late 1945, 
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THE ANGEL OF OUR THIRST 


Professor Salinger has been subject to 
a number of influences which make him 
take greatest pleasure in the conven- 
tional lyric while yet remaining aware 
of the so un-lyric currents of our time. 
Goethe, Heine, and Rilke he has ab- 
sorbed and digested; Heine’s Germany, 
A Winter’s Tale he translated and pub- 
lished in 1944. He acknowledges no 
debt to Pound or Yeats and has always 
reacted negatively to Eliot. In college 
he admired the poetry of Masters and 
Lindsay; he has always been fond of 
the poems of Christina Rossetti and of 
folk ballads. The earliest influence of 
which he was aware was that of Poe. 
Later Hopkins and Housman meant 
much to him. Here indeed is a galaxy 
of influences which, with the exception 
possibly of Hopkins, one would think 
calculated to produce a poet whose 
verse would fall very far short indeed 
of contemporary standards. 

The danger that a poet with just this 
sort of a background of taste and de- 
velopment will seem naive, unsophisti- 
cated, or even unaware to those of us 
young enough to think of Eliot as an 
elder master whose poetry is one of the 
inescapable facts, like the achievement 
and failure of Wordsworth, is a very 
real one. 

But though the danger exists, the 
possibility of avoiding it also, I think, 
exists. True, I find Salinger’s earlier 
poems somewhat less than perfectly 
satisfying, chiefly, perhaps, for the very 
reason that in them he seems to me not 
to have escaped his influences. In them 
conventional romantic and lyric tenden- 
cies struggle with the techniques cur- 
rent at the time in the little magazines. 
Yet there is also in them a distinctness 
of emotion, a clarity of idea (though 
they are by no means “intellectual” 
poetry), a feeling for the music of 
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speech, and a generally achieved tech- 
nical firmness and evenness that give 
promise of the greatly superior work of 
the last few years. The best of the 
poems have gone to Poetry, and, more 
recently, our own Review; yet still, even 
in these, there is the conflict between 
the romantic impulse and the inhibi- 
tions imposed by the language of poetry 
of our time. Partly, perhaps, because 
they present rather than express this 
conflict, I find ‘Psycholog No. 1,” 
which appeared in our Autumn 1946 
issue, and “Psycholog No. 2,” in this 
issue, among the best. 

But of course no poet can for long 
be content merely to present his prob- 
lems. He must try to solve them. And 
poets solve their problems, if at all, by 
maturing as poets, perfecting their 
skills, clarifying their understanding, 
and sharpening their sensibility, not by 
adopting programs laid down for them 
by critics. Yet having indicated that I 
think a problem exists, I may be ex- 
pected to suggest a solution. Hesitantly 
then, impelled more by a sense that the 
structure of what I have said demands 
it than by certainty that what I shall 
say is correct, I suggest that the solution 
of the conflict apparent in Salinger’s 
verse must be sought in further explor- 
ation of the new possibilities inherent 
in the technical resources currently 
available to young poets. It cannot, for 
Salinger, be found in the acceptance of 
a religion, either secular or spiritual, 


both because he is not likely to find any 
religion that will satisfy him and be- 


cause he believes that any such solution 
would necessarily, in the intellectual 
anarchy of our time, be esoteric. In com- 
pany with so many others, then, he 
must find a language capable of expres- 
sing simple, even “romantic,” values. 
(Only those who are wholly reaction- 
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ary, in the exact rather than the pejora- 
tive sense of that word, can escape or 
wish to escape the permanent heritage 
of the romantic movement, which after 
all rediscovered some valid insights 
and emphasized some new perspectives 
which cannot be wished away, however 
we may long for the intellectual secur- 
ity of the middle ages. ) 

Yet this new language must be utter- 
ly free of the venal overtone, the vulgar 
inflection. It must reflect the inescapable 
knowledge of our day, “the shrinking 
space . . . the currency of time . . . the 
altered life.” If it is to be in any impor- 
tant sense traditional, the tradition must 
be other than that of the late nineteenth 
century. If it is to be capable of expres- 
sing affirmations and aspirations, it 
must be so, in my opinion, in a manner 
very different from that implied by 
Housman’s theories in The Name and 
Nature of Poetry, which Salinger once 
considered ‘‘an excellent statement.” 


In his poems of the last several years 
Herman Salinger seems to me to be on 
the way toward the discovery of such 
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a language. (His practice, I think, has 
outstripped his theory.) If I am right, 
the two Psycholog poems define the 
problem and point to the area in which 
the solution must be sought. “Be Wea. 
ther” in our last issue and “Brief Leg. 
end” in this further define the nature 
of the problem and the promise. 

And so, having aired quite sufficient. 
ly some of the differences of opinion 
that exist among the editors, I let the 
poems that follow speak for them. 
selves. They speak impressively, what. 
ever may be the name and nature of 
poetry. After all, the new directions 
that will emerge from our plainly tran- 
sitional period are anybody's guess. My 
own is that Herman Salinger will be 
among those whose development in the 
next few years will help to give us the 
answer. If that guess proves correct, 
then this certainly will: he will intro- 
duce us to the angel of his and our 
thirst, and we shall not be embarrassed. 
“Suburban love beneath a processed 
roof” may yet find adequate expression 
among the not yet utterly hollow men. 


Poems By Herman Salinger 


Brief Legend 


“I have come far to sing,” he said, 

“and I will not go before I have sung. 

“On the moon my shield, on the sun my horn is hung. 
“I have come far to sing.” 


Again they knew him not; they gazed 

a little while from bench and plow. 

None spoke aloud, but something blazed 

in the eyes of a woman and seemed to say: “Now!” 


And so he sang what he was born 

to sing, and turned him from the field, 
leaving on the sun his horn, 

leaving on the moon his shield. 


World’s Rose 


With sinuous art a sinewy Hand 

has carved the contours of the land 
and schooled Itself with seasoned care 
to curve the valleys of the air. 


— 
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This hour that holds the rose from light 
and ties her in the calyx tight, 

before the April moon has paled 

will strike and leave the rose unveiled. 


Since day revealed her life begun, 

the rose will flourish with the sun 

and, deaf to death, still spread her beauties 
and climb upon the ruined cities. 


To One Who Mostly Died Young 


Finding survival: truth 

and mere correctness: beauty, 
your feet deride the race 

and tread the dust of duty. 


But plant them how you may, 
tread with them how you will, 
the hour runs through the day 
and age awaits you still. 


Now at the road’s end: see, 
death is a waiting herm. 
Meet him and you will be 
an eyeless bearded stone. 


Inventory and Invocation 


“Der Ast vom Baume Gott, der iiber Italien reicht . . . ’’—rilke 


The horror that was Germany has left a pitted scar. 
Not only the yawning cities and the dangling bridges 
dipping like playful children with broken legs 
toes in the dusty rivers. Not only 
the flesh-pots of Lublin, the greasy trays 
where human dough was rendered into fat, 
for the baker was butcher and candlemaker too— 
Patsche patsche Kuchen! 
der Backer hat gerufen!— 
Not only—not these alone. 


A pitted scar, a pitted scar: 

umbilicus in the brain whose long thread 

is tied to the pitiless living, the pitiful dead: 

a weight to drag. The memory of youth 

is the vicarious spasm of a sick voyeur 

smelling through keyholes an ecstasy unearned. 
Mother: a word in a man’s vocabulary 

for a woman suddenly old with her teeth knocked out, 
and father: a swollen corpse among swollen horses. 


The branch of the wrath of God has taken root. 


Smirching their nest, they burned the little towns. 
They prayed the birds of prey down out of the fogs 
to lay their festering eggs in the Altstadt where sluts 
slept with sergeants in a room over the toyshop. 


Good apothecary, give me an ounce of tolerance 
lest the Baedeker of my heart be out of date. 


God of our father Lincoln, our brother Lee, 
keep sweet our hearts; let this scar never be 
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upon America. And let us try 
to know the beam within our imperfect eye, 
nor scorn the negro to avenge the slight 
of nature seeing fit to paint us white. 
Let Indian corn that ripens for our bread 
whisper from state to state: each heavy head 
a speaking witness that the foe is dead 
and, dying, taught his conquerors no creed 
nor sowed upon our fields his treacherous weed 
to choke the wheat. 

Drive the foe’s madness far 
from us that would not wear his pitted scar. 


"Rex Regnat Sed Non Gubernat” 


Beware the death of kings 

by bullet or by monkey’s bite 

in the first deep sleep of night, 
whether basely, full of bread, 

or spiced with sweeter rarer things. 
Once dead, a king is always dead. 


And slow is their return. 

The tombs are far and dark and tall, 

in some cold Escorial, 

where old flags hang and footsteps drag - 
and stiff and constant candles burn 

and in the glass the slow sands sag. 


They die as all men die, 

although their silver queens may linger 

for men alive to point a finger, 

baring their heads beside some gate 

and mumbling, as they stumble by, 

what one time was, what names were great. 


City Walk: November 


Walking in faded asters and frostbit catnip, 
musing the soot-blown corn in the corner lot, 
glad to have known ghosts, gladder to forget them: 
stubble brings rubble to mind: been, is and will-be. 


School is out; pre-adolescent football, 

staging her stag-party, segregates the sexes. 

Girls scamper home to dolls and leave unhampered 
the cindered yard, fit for a fleeter foot. 
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Dress your dolls well. Crisper than you think, 
the air bites hard, even unfeeling sawdust. 
Mind not too much torn leg and stump of arm. 
The hour is late and dark. And school is out. 


As for the game, no matter what its name: 
foot-, base- or basketball, on grass or cinder; 
the bloodied nose is father to the man 

on Eton’s fields or Waterloo’s. And school is out. 


My school is over, too; the short day finished. 
I walk the slow way home through faded asters, 
through frostbit catnip, musing the soot-blown corn. 


Colloquy 
[from “Gallery for My Daughter’ | 


You wanted to be burned, but now you're back. 
You wished to shrink: a palmful of grey gravel. 
Although you walked not five feet over earth, 
why did you long to wither and lie level ? 

And now you're back. I know that you are back.— 


“At seventy I watched the world go black. 

A husband’s death is like a clumsy curtain. 

I fumbled all the folds till I was certain 

no opening was there, then pushed it back 
beside the window and let in the day, 
remembered my two grandsons and was gay,— 
gayer than ever, like an autumn cricket. 

Life is a jaunt and I still held my ticket. 

The scene grew brighter, it’s an honest fact, 
with age and—promise of a cataract. 

Beside one curtain, there appeared a second: 
on Death’s I'd planned, on this I hadn’t reckoned. 
They never met. My death was long and full 
and heavy: more than two old arms could pull. 
Down to the last the April light slid past. 

It seemed my own hand held my ashes fast. 
Their comfort made my lonely dying calm. 

I weighed them in the balance of my palm; 
and in the yard where we had stood together, 

I saw a young man hold a broken tether.” 
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Psycholog No. 2: Themes and Recapitulation 


Shaking the heat like coins, wind moves with ranks deployed 
against new houses, eager and emboldened, 

stirring old music out of other years. And we, 

glamoured with surfaces, surfeited, yea cloyed 

like clovered cattle, bleed our surface scratches 

unto slow-sure and unpoetic deaths. Enamoured, 

we drink the potions mixed of shrinking space, 

swallow the currency of time, and walk 

bewitched by weaving paces, waving hands: 

all the old magic of old laureates. 


Ah, but the angel of another soul!— 

poet who minds us out of time that here 

is all our dreaming place; that yesternight 

we drank new nightmare; accidental death 
climbed through the window like a cutthroat thief, 
took off his cutaway, undid his tie, 

broke ope the temple of our altered life. 


Still we walk dazed, dreaming that somehow Hyde 
will be outjekyll’d. We defy and deify. 

Sheckles are shackles, words a coin to conjure. 
Think badly and write verse with fingers crossed. 
Though somehow ill has come of martyrdom, 
though we, outdone and spent, enjuy ourselves 
(the mirror being realer than the room), 

we glory that our end may yet attain 

colossal noise, may make the headlines yet 

in some remote, removed and heaven-made news-nook. 
The tears are dry; the podium is dust; 

the sinful symmetry of the amphitheatre 
soundless of steps and coughs: a rubbled round. 
The orchestra, replaced with one enormous 

organ conceived by hammering Wagners dead 
blares out finale, summing up the themes 

from Cain’s remorsefulness to Einstein’s shrug. 
The show: a sell-out. 


Shaking the heat, our day 

runs beautiful among the rising walls. 
Suburban love beneath a processed roof 
may yet achieve the angel of our thirst. 
And from the planets, hidden by our dust, 
how long and lovely drips the simple song! 
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White Landscapes 


Sonnets from French Canada 


ALFREDO ORTIZ-VARGAS 


Translated from the Spanish by Herman Salinger 


I—Road 


Swoons a silence in the double 
splendor of the moon and snow, 
stark, ecstatic and immobile: 
not a breath of wind can blow. 


Night a slumbrous dream intones, 
and a glacial sweetness flows 
from the light that is the moon’s 
and the light that is the snow’s. 


Prisoner between two shining 
mirrors, here the road goes twining, 
weaving dreams remote and slow, 


wondering, wandering hid from humans 
whether snowlight here illumines 
moon, or moon transfigures snow. 


Il—Tree 


Just at the highway’s sloping line 
under the night sky’s quivering bowl, 
the frozen skeleton of a pine 

stands like a disconsolate soul. 


The night is blinding; old, divine 
ritual of the moon’s far pyre 
swells the shadow of the pine, 
swells the measure of desire. 


Still the night is clear and chaste: 
a waste of moonlight and a waste 
of endless whiteness, endless snow. 


At the highway’s sloping line 
the moon is working in the pine 
where webs of milky moonlight blow. 
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i—River 


Where the moon with sudden arrow 
spans the river, shrunk with winter, 
see the stream become a narrow 
glittering band, a crystal splinter. 


Woods austere at either shoulder 
where some windy mystery blows; 
there the snow is whiter, colder 
than the early virgin rose. 


Oh the ancient lazy folly 
of the moon, the melancholy 
of her witcheries aquiver: 


all too frigid for sensations, 
prone between two desolations: 
dying woods and dying river. 


IV—Thaw 


The snow is going; from remote 

blue regions now, the spring moves nearer. 
On the field, ice lies about 

like shrinking fragments of a shattered mirror. 


The young light is a sorceress; 

in amber woods her footsteps falter; 
on amber hills she bends to kiss 
the rose to life upon the altar. 


In sudden spurts, the reawaking 
waters vault, where sun downshaking 
splashes earth and flashes cloud .. . 


New horizons, throbbing, thronging; 


tenuous music, languid longing. 
And the heart is singing loud! 
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Series for My Friends 


ALAN SWALLOW 


—Honorable Discharge, Aus, November, 1945 


1. 


Something about a cause has put us deep, 

Something we once defined, but do not know 

If anyone’s words have caught our own. The sleep 

Of those who fell upon Caucasian snow, 

Of those whose blood re-wet the soil of France 

Or harried Japs from names which fell like stars 

From the vast eye of the East—sleep stilled that chance, 
And various men have wept those various wars. 


Would we be minister to history, 

Present some word in the international brief ? 
Yes, once were we prepared, and might yet be 
The envoys of an empty shell of grief 

And wordless stand in wordless centuries, 
Stiff and ungainly in our prophecies. 


2. 


This heritage was great: the fields of grain, 

Or sugar beets in watered rows; gaunt towns 
Which spread their secret need on hungry plain 
Or followed huddled in the mountain shade. 
Children, we little knew this need, nor knew 

That in a hidden impetus we played— 

Mock freedom pushed us in and out of school; 
Careless of frenzy, we dropped our clothes to plunge 
The running water; in flushing birds would shout 
And loose our gunfire on the silent hills. 

The heritage was brief, a home we lost, 
Foreclosed of all but sunlight on the sills; 

The lengthening bone which took us to the fen— 
There, to that suffering wilderness, we came 

With innocence and appetite of men. 


3. 
What had the vision held? Justice, perhaps, 
And care of brother and brother; the simple hand 
Outstretched, but not in charity or greed; 
Symbols of man a stone, water, man’s speech, 
White motion of the oar. Thus small again, 
A man might live his land, a rustic swain. 
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Visions are always with us; where we move 
We never reach, as if we were not for love. 


4 


What shall we say for those who lost, 
In many lands many a brother? 
They settle meekly under frost, 
And like dead leaves cover each other. 


Salute with guns, or speak each name, 
Lost fathers of their victories— 
Ready to leave his blood each came 
To coral sands and coral seas? 


The winds of honor touch their graves. 
They peaceful lie in honorable waiting 
Who dot the islands no one saves. 
The soldier’s anger is abating. 


a 
And so one turns, returns, the echo 
Of former platitudes. What say 
The men of word, ambassadors 
Of plenty in the narrow line? 


Dark Eliot mourns beyond the sea; 

And Pound becomes a beggarman. 

Red Warren knows, vast Red in shadow, 
That love will shake a wizened hand; 
And Tate wants beer with wine. 


Grave Winters fills a mighty head, 
Slandered by those unknown to worth, 
That javelin. Young Cunningham’s 
Green wit is growing warm. 


How many admiration names! 

Stevens, whose head is rich and snug; 
And Carlos Williams, alter ego; 

Van Doren, Ransom, Auden, Frost. 
And Hardy, Robinson, old Yeats, 
And spoiling Crane among those dead 
Who speak our language yet. 


Or more, the twenty younger men 

And women, whose work is sheaf or book. 
And I, who read and printed words, 
Worked warm within that marvelous air. 


Return? The soldier turns to home 
To find it moved; and walks, like poets, 
Unguarded through the trees. 
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Poems by James Hall 


Tenure 


So the reporters came. “One hundred years today, eh?” 
And the sage looked at them and looked back over a century 
And saw 
a car passing on the road 
And a memory, one lone memory, of teeth. He looked at them, 
The man from Lord Beaverbrook, 
The Kansan representing the Atlanta Constitution, 
And hated the potential energy of their pens 
For the sake of the six hard weeks he had not been able to think of the bon 
mot they were waiting for. 
So he said nothing 
And because age is entitled to respect, even aged genius, 
They waited. And he said, 
“Tell them I congratulate the world on my fortunate preservation, 
And recommend rereading the works of Tennyson.” 


Eleven O'clock Flight 


Leaving the Lehigh Valley Coal Company and South Landon Street 
airliner guided projectile accurate 

yet subject to the 2% error in elevation 

that means explosion, and extinction 

of the night lights now running 

east-northeast of Wilkes-Barre . . . 

defects unforeseeable in design 

mix in our sleep with the waterfall roar of motors 


Filter 


After the perception of the dramatic scene, 
After the recognition of the prismatic, 

We settle down to the taking of photographs; 
Distort the corpuscular wave, bar 

The refracting ray, and prove by prints 
Permanently clear to the district attorney 
That although although although, 
Responsibility for the cretin child 

Can be clearly fixed. 


Bach, Brazil, and Bluejays 


A Notion of Poetic Style 


JOHN CIARDI 


HE notion of style, in litera- 
ture or in any art, is probably 
the first to reach the novice, 
and all too often the last to be ade- 
quately defined by the more or less 
adept. To the totally unenlightened all 
poetry sounds alike, all symphony is 
one garble of sound. Yet once let en- 
thusiasm in, almost immediately the 
beginner has acquired a sense of what 
belongs to one poet’s or one compos- 
er’s manner—he has a feeling that a 
passage of poetry is Miltonic, he senses 
a difference between Bach and Beetho- 
ven. And too often it stops there. Why 
is it Milton, Bach, Beethoven? ‘“Well,” 
he may say, “something about the style 
...”’ What is style? “Style, well, it...” 
And from that point he grows com- 
pletely vague. 

In poetry, the chances are he has 
been “‘instructed’” at one time or an- 
other that “style” involves the “ele- 
gant” use of metaphor, diction, rhythm, 
etc. That notion of “elegance” goes 
deep into the layman’s conception of 
“style.” Reverent teachers have dis- 
cussed style as the quality of “the 
great,” and the mysticism surrounding 
“the great” has all too often attached 
itself to that awe-inspiring thing, 
“style,” the poorly understood notion 
that drives a Freshman faced with a 
sheet of composition paper and a wish 
to say, “I was editor of my high school 
paper for two years,” to write, instead, 
“For two years I was associated with 
the reportorial organ of my former 
alma mater in an editorial capacity.” 


Aside from or coupled with “ele- 
gance”’ he is likely to have the notion 
of “cleverness.” Here “style” becomes 
the quality that transfigures meaning- 
less ideas into the mystery of saleable 
literature. Again and again the stu- 
dent’s impression, and the impression 
of too much of the “intelligent reading 
public,” is that style is external to 
meaning, an extra incomprehensible 
fillip peculiarly undefinable, elegantly 
clever. And elegance and cleverness can 
add only to ornamentation. Style, we 
conclude, is to meaning as cellophane 
wrapping is to peanut-brittle: a prob- 
lem in merchandising. 

For any functional understanding of 
literature, that idea of ornamentation 
must be removed from the notion of 
style, for style has only one enduring 
function: to state exactly. Unless it is 
a precision tool it is nothing. Every 
major poet has had to invent his own 
style for the obvious reason that he him- 
self, like every sensitive man, was a 
new invention, and was compelled 
therefore to search for the language 
that stated him accurately. There have 
been ornamental poets, the whole host 
of the seldom-read whose language was 
appliquéd to a fashionable mold, but 
no poet has achieved the general recog- 
nition of more than one period of lit- 
erary taste unless his style was from his 
need outward. 

Only the inept believe axioms. Every 
good mathematician knows that mathe- 
matics is a language designed to meet 
a given situation. If it solves it, it will 
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do: a straight line is/is not the shortest 
distance between two points. Euclidian 
or non-Euclidian, both axioms will 
serve to demonstrate the same conclu- 
sion. Newtonian mathematics was wor- 
shipped as absolute for centuries by 
those who should have known better. 
But as soon as a new concept of space 
relationship appeared, a new mathe- 
matics—a new language—was required 
to state it. Every physical discovery of 
major importance—gravity, molecular 
structure, relativity—has required a new 
mathematics. 

The point is this: if a language as 
relatively denotative and rigid as math- 
ematics must change with every new 
relationship, certainly as connotative 
and fluent a language as that of litera- 
ture must be shaped anew for every 
major statement. To consider that any 
one language, whether mathematical 
or literary, is the “right” language, is 
to commit the stupidity of the over- 
zealous chess player who tries to apply 
chess relationships to life situations. His 
relationships work at chess—they were 
tailor-made for that—but he will find 
himself in the bottom of the box if he 
tries to move his wife diagonally when 
she has her mind set on moving hori- 
zontally, or if he insists on moving his 
awareness of time three squares for- 
ward and one to the right or left when 
time itself insists on moving any num- 
ber of squares in any direction. 

I have said that the only function 
of style is to make accurate statement. 
Accurate statement can function on 
many levels, always from a point of 
view, or from several simultaneous 

ints of view. To say ‘Brazil is a coun- 
try in South America. It is drained by 
the Amazon River. Its principal exports 
are coffee, rubber, and visiting diplo- 
mats,” is to make more or less accurate 


statement on an elementary (and there- 
fore practically meaningless) level. 
This is perhaps the purest (and flattest) 
kind of completely denotative prose. Its 
one virtue is that its style is not pre- 
tentious, does not call attention to it- 
self. The same student that might have 
submitted that recitation as his day’s 
sacrifice to education, might be heard 
an hour later emoting, ‘““What a gal! A 
slick chick, but solid. She’s got that hair. 
A blonde bomber. Brother, I’m shot 
down in flames.” And there we have 
the other extreme: language that elab- 
orates self-consciously but makes no 
accurate communication. 

The geography lesson was at least 
accurate. If that is all that is desired, 
why the elaborations of poetic lan- 
guage, of epithet, of cadence, of stanza 
form, of metaphor? Obviously because 
poetry has a more complex statement 
to make. Why didn’t Einstein state his 
formulae by addition and multiplica- 
tion, or at most by a little plane geom- 
etry? 

The student hep-cat really dropped 
a clue. He had more to say, and he 
wanted to say it, but he lacked lan- 
guage. Had he had it he might have 
substituted for his argot: 

Amarantha, sweet and fair 

Do not coil your golden hair. . . 

Oh do not hide that light away 

But shake your head and scatter day. 

But more important, he lacked the 
language for such moving statement 
because no experience in him matched 
the language. For language emerges at 
the speaker’s own level, and only by the 
discipline of experience, thought, and 
labor wili the level of personality rise 
to the point where it can utter great 
language. The problem of style is final- 
ly the problem of personality. The lan- 
guage may lag slightly behind the 
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growth of personality (art is a slow 
ripening) but never far behind. Cer- 
tainly style will never cut a larger 
figure than the author's own awareness. 

Theodore Dreiser provides an inter- 
esting example of a great novelist with- 
out, if we are to believe many critics, 
any style. It is true that Dreiser’s con- 
structions are often awkward. It is true 
that he might have had difficulties with 
Freshman Composition had he been 
ground into the average of our educa- 
tional system. But look again: it is in- 
elegant, it lacks polish, it blunders 
grammatically; but read it—it burns; 
sound it—it twangs natively; reflect on 
it—it comes back to you with a pas- 
sionate honesty; for Dreiser labored to 
be accurate, to speak the raw and sim- 
ple dialect of bourgeois tragedy, and 
where elegance would have destroyed 
his story, stubborn honesty carried it, 
simply because it was stubborn honesty 
and dismay that he had to tell, never 
elegance. He spoke himself and his sub- 
ject. His stylistic art—for Dreiser was 
as true a stylist functionally as was 
Dickens or Trollope—was to find the 
language that best carried the mood of 
what he had to say. 

Mood. A new notion to consider. 
With it in mind, let me return to the 
consideration of style as accurate state- 
ment, to Brazil and to the slick chick. 

The statements about Brazil are di- 
vorced from experience and therefore 
carry no mood. They can therefore 
afford to be pure denotative prose. But 
corner a Brazilian in New York, and 
turn loose on him the single word “Bra- 
zil”—you have unleashed suggestion 
and experience: if you can get him to 
write you will find a nostalgic poetry 
of mood, if you can’t get him to write 
you will probably find him next in a 
bar, liquid with mood. 


We need to consider the quality of 
mood-language, the language that 
States not an abstraction but an expe- 
rience, remembering always that though 
language has a common dictionary (al- 
ways inadequate to specialized mean- 
ing) experience is preeminently private, 
and peculiarly the product of what hap- 
pened multiplied by the person to 
whom it happened. For every accident 
with twenty witnesses there are twenty 
different narratives. Shout “Fire” at 
ten men in a room, and ten separate 
lives will assert themselves. 

We need consider, therefore, that 
poetry is the language not of what hap- 
pened but of what happened to X, a 
given person with a given life and a 
consequent point of view. For every 
rose there are scores of ways of look- 
ing at a rose. The perfumer smells it, 
the artist drinks color and srtucture 
from it, the botanist x-rays it, Amaran- 
tha wears it in her hair, Babbitt sells it 
for a profit. Therefore in order to be 
accurate in describing experience, poet- 
ry must speak from a point of view, the 
deeper and more multiple that point of 
view, the more it includes perfumer— 
artist—botanist—Amarantha— Babbitt, 
the more transcending the statement 
will be, and zpso facto the more precise 
the language must be if it is to convey 
that delicate product of observation 
multiplied by memory of past experi- 
ence and by the resultant feeling or 
mood. 

It is a truism to say that poetry can- 
not be paraphrased. It is impossible be- 
cause no two poems are ever about the 
same subject any more than any two 
blue jays are the same simply because 
academicians classify them both as cy- 
anacitta cristata. In point of fact no one 
has ever experienced cyanacitta cristata: 
it does not exist. Nor has there ever 


existed any such thing as “poems about 
love,” or “religious poems,” or for that 
matter any such thing as “‘poetry.” There 
have been many separate blue jays and 
many separate poems, and they can only 
be experienced separately. Each is dis- 
tinctly itself and until we realize that 
is so, we are the victims of our own con- 
fusion. Thousands of poems in all lan- 
guages have been written on the gen- 
eral theme of mutability, but it is an 
obvious absurdity to gather them on one 
side of a ledger, to write “mutability” 
on the other side, and to join the two 
with an equals-sign. 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may 

Old Time is still a-flying 
is a poem whose theme is “mutability.” 
So is 

The sea of faith was once too at its full, 
but the very act of grouping them 
makes the grouping ridiculous. The ab- 
stracted (non-experiencable) formula 
that things change may be common to 
both, but so is the sun common to us 
all and under it I am one man and you 
another, and like all men we meet only 
superficially until we labor to under- 
stand. 

The meaning of a poem, then, is a 
complex. It is the product of x and y 
where x is the compound of whatever 
happened and y is the compound of the 
person to whom it happened. And the 
function of style—of overtone, of meta- 
phor, of cadence, of all the suggestive 
techniques available to the conscious 
artist is to state accurately that complex 
xy: not logically, for logic deletes all 
the peripheral associations that crowd 
in upon any experience and moves from 
abstraction to abstraction, but psycho- 
logically with all the richness and sep- 
arateness of the emotional complex 
that makes up the writer's reaction to 
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the thing he has felt. Style is simply a 
way of making the human statement 
more complete and therefore more true. 
It is never justifiable as mere embroid- 
ery. It must clarify by heightening. It 
must speak the word in the setting of 
its own emotion.’ It may be limpidly 
simple, or intricately convolute as the 
experience and emotion may require, 
but let it speak accurately how the poet 
felt, and no precept can bind it nor any 
embroidery equal it. Let only the poet 
find the whole statement of his individ- 
ual experience, and he will have per- 
fected his style. 

It remains to be said that only those 

ets whom we commonly accept as the 
major lights of literature have perfected 
this art. The Greek word for poet was 
“maker” and for every “maker’’ in lit- 
erature there have been a regiment of 
imitators, writers without the ability to 
reach their own experience, and to find 
the peculiar language that would state 
it, who take over ready-made observa- 


1There is implicit in this statement an excellent ap- 
—y ‘to one of the real qualities of poetry. William 
ames in The Varieties of Religious Experience makes 
the point about religious mysticism that the experience 
is always ‘‘ineffable’’—that no words can describe the 
profundity experienced in the vision. It is interesting to 
note, as James later points out, that what words labor 
at and can not accomplish, nitrous oxide (laughing gas) 
performs with no difficulty, giving the inhalant an ex- 
perience indistinguishable from at of the religious 
mystic. 

_As James himself hints, and as numbers of psycholo- 
gists since James have observed, that secting of I-can't- 
een etagpten a gp is readily explained. Language 

as meaning only in context. Words heard in a vision of 
ecstacy (whether of theology or nitrous oxide) take on 
the emotion of their context. Repeated in an unimpas- 
sioned setting they cannot summon back the passion with 
which they were originally charged. ‘“There was a time 
when her voice uttering the two words ‘tomorrow, then’ 
shattered me with an ecstacy of moonlight; but I was in 
love then, and besides—tomorrow came.’’ The words, it 
seems, have changed context. 

Without gaies this ye further, I should like 
to suggest that the truly distinguishing quality of poetic 
language is, as stated, that it speaks the word in the 
setting of its own emotion. For true tomorrow 
may come but the mood cannot change. The true poem is 
its own experience, creates its own emotion and con- 
text, and states its meaning and its excitement simul- 
taneously. 

As a final example of mood context one need only 
consider how meaningless are the words of many moving 
songs when the music is subtracted from them. Kommt 
mit mir in schlossen is hardly a moving statement, but 
sung to Mozart’s great aria it is forever memorable. What 
excitement does for the mystic, what music does to the 
words of a song, style does for poetry—to repeat, it 
creates or recreates the emotional complex in which the 
experience occurred. 
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tions and reactions of others along with 
their language. The objection to a poet 
who sounds like another poet is always 
on this basis—that if language echoes, 
it echoes because it has not reached its 
own experience but has borrowed some- 
one else’s, inevitably blurring and re- 
ducing it in the process. The xy can 
never be the same until there are two 
identical men. And xy will never be xys 
Of Xie. 

And, finally, the quality of literary 
greatness is either exactly there or no- 
where at all. The true poet, profoundly 
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himself, recognizes that he must find 
his own language. His honesty com- 
pels him to it, his art demands it. Style 
is never more than a way of stating his 
individual complex accurately. Insofar 
as he states his intricacy more or less 
accurately he is more or less a master 
of language. For the style is the man’s 
signature written in need, and its qual- 
ity is unlike that of any other man be- 
cause he has seen himself truly enough 
to know he is like no other man, and 
he has found the language of his differ- 
ence. 


STEEL LININ’ CHANT, wood engraving for folksong by Bernard Brussel-Smith 


Cid Corman 


JOHN CIARDI 


ID Corman is a new name to 
poetry; he has published no- 
where except in the pages of 

the University of Kansas City Review. 
It is with special pride, therefore, that 
we present this introduction to his 
work, claiming him as that rare thing, 
a “‘discovery.”” Corman is a good poet 
now, and potentially the best of his 
generation. You will hear more from 
him. And probably soon. He is at the 
University of Michigan now taking a 
Master’s degree in English and prepar- 
ing a manuscript for the Hopwood 
Awards Contest in Creative Writing. 
We can think of nothing surer than the 
fact that when the winners are an- 
nounced in June, Corman will have 
walked away with the competition, will 
find himself admiring a check with four 
figures on it and will have sold the win- 
ning manuscript-for publication. Watch 
for it (1948 Spring list): it is easily 
due for wide critical acclaim. 

These Introductions,! however, are 
not meant to eulogize. Let us consider 
the s. When you read Corman’s 
“Credo” you will probably acquire some 
rather distinct impressions. You will 
feel a rush and intensity of tempera- 
ment, and you may feel that the poet 
is still young. But I think, too, you will 
feel a fairly exacting self-awareness of 
what he is doing. Corman burns with 
the intensity of his search for the per- 
fectly trapped experience. He is forging 
a distinct and moving idiom peculiarly 
his own, and to achieve it he spares 
himself no labors. Nor will he spare 

1This is the second Introduction by Mr. Ciardi. The 


first_on Winfield Townley Scott appeared in the Winter 
Review. 


the reader. That is not to say that Cor- 
man is difficult to read: most of the 
poems reveal themselves in a way that 
is movingly and richly their own. But 
poetry can be and must be read on many 
simultaneous levels, and though the 
first reading reveals much, every sub- 
sequent reading reveals a new depth. It 
is Corman’s exciting genius to make his 
poems bottomless. The power of sug- 
gestion is always deeper than the next 
reading. 

In a lesser poet Corman’s assurance 
might be mere arrogance. Perhaps some 
of it is. But it is far more than arro- 
gance; it is accuracy. He says “I have 
done such and so” when another might 
have said “I have tried to do such and 
so.” Both would mean the same thing 
finally. What is inescapable about Cor- 
man is that usually he has done exactly 
what he says he has done. Read “Drunk 
in a Dark Alley’ and then read what 
he says about it in the “Credo.” You 
may think he should be more modest. 
But could he be more accurate? Corman 
is a conscious artist: he knows what he 
is doing and he knows exactly why he 
is doing it. Note for instance the de- 
scription of the ant in “The Girdered 
Landscape’: 

circumspectly manyfooting littly 

over dull cement and iron earth 
Those lines are not an accident. The 
“tly” sound of “circumspectly” and 
“littly” carries a chord of sound across 
the line holding it and varying it in 
“manyfooting.” Thus 

ep... tag... & 


and note the careful alternation of open 
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and closed vowels in the second line. 
Thus 


The open “‘o” and “i” sounds space 
the line, while the continuity of the “er” 
sound and its near variants (the two 
vowel sounds in “cement” and the 
vowel sound in “‘and”) carry the mel- 
ody of the sound structure. And think 
again of Pope’s famous line: 


Though oft the ear the open vowel tire. 


Corman’s careful architecture of sound 
gives his poems a rare texture. 

Another of the qualities of delight 
in his poems is the rush and tension of 
the rhythms. Corman’s major mood is 
intensity, and to achieve it he strips 
the poem bare of all superfluous syntax, 
hangs it together on colons, pushes it 
forward on fractured sentences. So in 
the “Drunk in a Dark Alley’: 

he, maddened, tips his world and nothing 

comes ; 

familiar curses writhe his endless lips; 

the bottle flung: leaps. shocks concrete, 

and ripples glassy giggles in his mind. 
lost now, singing the oldest song he 
knows, 

himself he hears far off in yesterday ; 

and stark ascending walls blindly fight 

to squeeze the rushing night to alleysize. 
At times this passion for intense state- 
ment rushes the poem beyond its depth. 
It happens rarely, and is perhaps the 
last trace of Corman’s apprenticeship. 
So when he describes a man at the 
movies his urge to say the thing deep 
into the passion of a Weltanschauung, 
or perhaps the very habit of intensity, 
leads to a kind of overstatement that is 
almost burlesque. We find it hard to 
believe that any man at the movies 
goes through any such emotional gyra- 
tions as: 


ae 
in expectation of the known intent; 


his hands possess the strangled air with 
pleas ; 
his mouth excited into wideness, fears, 


relaxes when the close-up kiss appears, 
after the merge of mouths, THE END. 


soft curtain 


That sort of thing is rare, however, and 
no poet from Shakespeare down is 
free of it. It is not by momentary lapses, 
but by the heights he achieves that we 
must judge a poet. And Cid Corman is 
a poet. Nor is his orchestration all on 
one theme. Shift from these two poems 
to “The Gull” and especially “Twilight 
Shower” and you will see that his range 
is very wide indeed. 

It seems superfluous to say anything 
about Corman’s imagery. Immediately 
arresting and immediately convincing, 
it is integrally a part of the amazing 
rush and tension of his poems. He has 
an eye that is his own, sense enough to 
trust it implicitly, and the gift to find 
the word for what he sees. There is not 
even need to quote examples; his poems 
sparkle with fresh and exactly-stated 
images. Pick any line at random and 
you will find the photo-vivid language 
of poetry waiting for you. 

It is the other side of the image— 
the metaphorical sense, the sense of 
poetic double-talk—that should more 
properly be underlined, for therein lies 
the real quality of poetry. Prose makes 
its statement in a straight line, but poet- 
ty makes its statement the long way 
around. When it wants to say some- 
thing about the bleakness underlying 
everyman’s despair, it speaks of a drunk 
and says “the cork was tumbled out 
[of his bottle} forever, early,” and in 
the frustration of a drunkard who finds 
his bottle empty because the cork was 
lost, we see our own frustrations. The 
other facet of this quality is the “height- 
ening by context” stressed by Winfield 
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Townley Scott in the last issue of the 
Review. So when Corman tells us the 
drunkard was singing a song, the dou- 
ble-sense of everything that has gone 
before lifts the prose statement of 
“singing the oldest song he knows” 
until it implies all man’s wishing in the 
drunken dark of his ignorance. The 
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statement is dramatically charged by its 
context until it means infinitely more 
than it could possibly mean out of con- 
text. It is Corman’s gift to handle this 
indirection and redoubling of meaning 
in a truly memorable way, and it 
stamps his poetry with the mark of 
endurance. 


Credo 


Cip CoRMAN 


want always to reach you in my 
| verse, for you to recognize and 

know. i hold the artist’s job is to 
make one aware, more aware, and, theo- 
retically, most aware. i must use words 
so that they perform in more than cold 
literality. they must mean and suggest, 
must move and sound “‘like,” they must 
burn in you their little moment. poetry, 
and my work is poetry, is as bottomless 
as the mind but it is always navigable. 
when you read my “Drunk in a Dark 
Alley,” you feel first the shock of the 


wreck described; the words carry. you 
will not clearly recognize the metaphor 
implied, but you cannot avoid the qual- 
ity of the image, the hard, sad, rhythms, 
the bitterness and the futility. the words 
not only describe and suggest but have 
a point of view. i am giving you an 
experience, but even as you receive it, 
it is no longer a fiction of language; 
it is an experience which you have wit- 
nessed deep in yourself and there you 
figure it; it is your ‘drunk in a dark 
alley.” 


Poems by Cid Corman 


Selections from Sunlight In The Alley 


Drunk in A Dark Alley 


HE with a hungry mouth and thirsty bottle, 
butterflies along unconscious streets; 

he twists among uncertain lights that dot 

his empty way. the cork was tumbled out 
forever, early; now, but a coward drop, 

a sting, adheres to the last round rim inside. 
he, maddened, tips his world and nothing comes; 
familiar curses writhe his endless lips; 

the bottle flung: leaps, shocks concrete, 

and ripples glassy giggles in his mind. 

lost now, singing the oldest song he knows, 
himself he hears far off in yesterday; 

and stark ascending walls blindly fight 

to squeeze the rushing night to alleysize. 
now soberblack, he scans the blur and large 
facade ahead; it reaches moonless clouds; 

he turns to circle out as tightening gates 
laugh behind his brain, grating rust; 

he laughs as dumb the simple labyrinth 

and walks himself along the needleway: 

no wide eye at the head, no point in the end; 
he runs: an ant with all antennae gone; 

he runs: stops: falls: silence clots; 

his eardrums hear his easy dreams escape 
with dim repeated steps echoing out 

the skull’s evacuated inner sty; 

his fingers clutch: scrape: bleed: dry. 


the night is sweet to drunk and drinking souls, 
till daylight show the dust: not drunk, but dead. 


The Entertained 


LOCATED now, certain in his place, 

arms angle-limp on the wood support, 

his eyes enmeshed in the technicolor screen, 
content to breathe in darkness much alone, 
he lives a life as crazy as his own 

yet knowing the bullet won’t penetrate 


his own immediate brain, nor need he play 
the legal boring self, but blazing heroes, 
lost in love, assured of victories. 


HE stares in deep concern, his jawbone mauling 
caramel, anticipates disaster, 

weeps upon contrived emotion, laughs 

at frantic antics of a clown, is tense 

in expectation of the known intent; 

his hands possess the strangled air with pleas; 

his mouth excited into wideness, fears, 

relaxes when the close-up kiss appears, 

after the merge of mouths, THE END. soft curtain 


SWEEPS dramatically along the stage 

takes the last silk bow as lights go on; 

and now the inner sunset, full of bleary 

bulby stars, orange in his eyes, 

exposes him to bare interior skies, 

releases him to life; and exitbound, 

lethargic first, then unmesmerized, 

but dazed, he moves the pilgrimage direction, 
hurried on by the pace of jazzy music. 


The Gull 


HABITUE of momentary air 

and darling of the sky’s frontier, he flies, 
floats, hovers, cuts the knotted winds, 
and everywhere finds he is a bird. 


his body is a quill inscribing verse 

his wings have memorized; wordless, white, 
he writes himself in motions of intent, 
waiting on the weathers of his mind. 


his open eyes indifferent to the sky, 
bloodrimmed with prophecy, his beak 
impressed with power, tight, and then 
that beak at once upon the water’s belly 


plunges, bites, eats at ease, again 

rises, rinsed in air, indifferent still, 

and calm still, sovereign still, but now, for now, 
the body satisfied, the stomach full. 
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The Girdered Landscape 


THE girdered landscape, thundered black, shakes out 
the flabby roar of intra-urban trains 

that claim intolerance of the free-and-easy 
attitude of air; at night, between 

the city-steepling shoulders, on tiptoe, stands 
the moon, amazed, frustrated into pallor 

by the neonlights that hollowly 

enhance the bloodless night with glassy veins; 
from out the glitter and the steel, intelligent 
man evolves, with these as evidence 

of gain; meanwhile, the mere uncivilized ant, 
circumspectly manyfooting littly 

over dull cement and iron earth, 

lacking the large excited eyes of man, 

will die, with no advance from death to death. 


Regret 


REGRET, like arrows from the dove, is most 
unworthy of one’s love; it must beget 

the child of old rebellion: solitude; 

but one must also know that silence is 

a most meek wife who sometimes in her sweetness 
moves too softly in the shuttered room; 

and quickly as decision came, it goes— 

wondering at the nonsense of a man; 


and what becomes of the habit of the mind? 
kaleidoscopic passion, flashing in 

the florid moment of desire; it fades 

within the routine of successions; and after 
kisses, death, and silence, there is yet, 

in bronze expression on the face, regret. 


Twilight Shower 


AT first we did not see her through the glass: 
she came tiptoeing in among the dangerous 
roses, nicely-fed the murmuring tongues 

of spring, ran lightly over obedient lawns, 

and waded through the shallow night; she came 
on deep clouds, through lidded sun, suspended 
air, flying, her arms expressioning 

some secret wish that would not stay the night. 
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SHE must have watched our moments quiet as 
a moth, until the shameless wind had tried 

to kiss her hair and made her giggle up 
against the windowpane, for when we ran 

to see her, she had gone; the only trace 

was where her face had barely lipped the glass. 


Hope 


bei den menschen ist sie ein tragender strom ...—rm rilke 


SHE leafed among the cluttered autumn ways: 
her hands soft-sifting restless air, her lips 
compelling wind to take her breath, and wind 
retaliated, evening-intimate, 

among her scattered curls. few friends have met 
such friendliness amid the autumn world; 

and she, alone, alive to midnight’s morning, 
turned her face in music to the moon, 

and listened unsusurrant to the motions 

of the moon or sat upon the darkened 

grass, lap spread to catch bright remnants of 
the past, or gracefully leapt up to stir 

the trees, and only stars kept pace with her. 


Stanzas After Death 


THE ritual sleep of death is followed by 
the omitted voice, the inconspicuous scream 
of streets, the suppressed discomforts of the flesh, 
reluctant focus on less visible matter; 

fear no longer rides the spine and caution 
vanishes; we meet the positive end 

of dynamite with unconcern and leap 

the brooklyn bridges of despair with total 
calm of mind, incapable of excited 

suicide; we watch with impotent under- 
standing the old responsible guilt of man- 
myself and laugh now incredibly silent; 
what we do not know now is the mourning. 


WHAT we do not know now is the morning- 
discipline of coffee, the looming noons 

of offices and errands, the evening- 

bed, and every week of time the sharp 
exigency of prayer, the reprimand 

of expected hell; only the hot nostalgia 
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for pleasant thighs, demanded breasts, revives, 
or unforgotten love of moments in 

the sun or under the springtide moon, or words 
extended into heaven by a poem, 

remain within the soft solution of 

affection; retired from life’s businesses, 

we spend the peaceful dividend of death. 


Laughter 


LAUGHTER, irrelevant as the spray exploding 
after the breaker strikes, leaps higher than 

the cow jumped over the moon and lands upon 
the loud but empty mouth absurdity 

has entered. beyond such laughter lie 

relentless oceans of solemnity 

careering over islands of expected 

peace; and time again, one man, one boat, 
capsized and sunk, have bred continual fear 

in men; but once in many crossings un- 
anticipating sailors, caught between 

the rigid jaw of terror, have seen the sea 

erupt and in the great subsidence after, 

heard young mermaids laughing at disaster. 


Grand Central 
(for j c) 


CONGESTION moves in little mobs, flows 
everywhere like water iti a pan, pours 

people on its cold and granite basin, 

moves in little mobs like sugarlumps 

dissolving in the tea, spreading out 

spreading out; YOUR ATTENTION PLEASE; 
the hubbub dims and waits, hears words, 
reverts to roar; now TRAIN ON TRACK FIVE 
and goodbyes converge in 0000000000; 

(sound is too much worshiped) ; above the steam 
above the candycounter sales; above the feet 
thousandfold in echo, i mean to say 

i love you and goodbye and come back soon 
but what is said is part of the common groan 
and what is meant is never heard or understood 
only the long last look remembered 

in a quick cigarette on the el, going home. 
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A Gentleman Confesses 


I have no shape but honesty, so let me not 

assume another; among the multiplicity 

of faces, my own dear face has cancelled out its days; 

i have no other life but one, and that (you see) 

no use to me; i spend it carelessly in greedy 

wishes to the stars of every night; what 

shall I do? (you have me at my tongue’s best answer) nothing; 
or in sweet holiday, i shall bear myself 

as burden over multicolored lands and seas, 

and how many golden goblets i should hold, and how many 
silver kings i know, shall come communiqued 

to you, undersigned by rumor; credit nothing 

good of me but that i move in circles, no 

direction; and when i reach my last conclusion, you 

shall get a note from Death saying that i died nobly; 

but you shall see clearly in the lamplight of your mind 

that Death, trustworthy guide, had pity on me, and lied. 


Sunday Story 
(for n p) 


WHEN Sunday sits on the oriental rug 
religious in its soft and quiet splendor, 

and woven birds of spiral feather sing 
redrich color on the parlor floor 

and dust winnows the golder grain of day 
between the sill and me, i feel soft 

upon my shoulders: hands, and soft within 
my ears: stories told of when the lands 
were young and harassed. Sunday listens too, 
sharing yesterday and now, until 

the dust is dark and the plumed birds are still. 
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An Introduction to Two Novels* 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


“It seems to us, because we see out of the past only the general historical 
interest of that period, that we donot see all the personal human in- 
terests of the men of that time. And yet in reality the personal interests of 
the immediate present are of so much greater importance than public interests, 
that they prevent the public interest from ever being felt—from being noticed 
at all, indeed. The majority of the people of that period took no heed of the 
general progress of public affairs, and were only influenced by their immediate 
personal interests. And these very people played the most useful part in the 


work of the time.” 


OR some time now, we have 

been encountering the phrase 

“The American Way of Life.” 
In a very real sense of the meaning of 
this phrase, it can be applied to de- 
sctibe the content of these two novels, 
A World I Never Made and No Star 
Is Lost. As a matter of fact, I do not 
hesitate to state that one of the funda- 
mental purposes of practically all of my 
fiction is that of recreating a sense of 
the American Way of Life, recreating 
it concretely in terms of the unfolding 
of the careers and patterns of destiny 
of many who have lived and are liv- 
ing in certain social environments in 
certain sections of this country. 

It must be recognized, however, that 
this phrase conveys many meanings to 
many persons. To some, the American 
Way of Life seems to refer to the pos- 
session of special and singular virtues 
which are peculiar to this nation, its 
people, and its political system. But 
such persons are almost never clear and 
precise in describing the causes which 
have produced these special and singu- 

*Written originally for a proposed volume containing 
A World 1 Never Made and No Star Is Lost—a project 
finally abandoned. The Editors of the Review are now 


happy to be able to publish the Introduction in a slightly 
revised form. 


—LeEo Tox.stoy, War and Peace. 


lar virtues. At times, they ascribe these 
causes to the formal nature of our poli- 
tical institutions; again, they will attrib- 
ute these causes to a political theory of 
democracy which they call American, 
but which is, in reality, a product of 
eighteenth-century French and of 
earlier English political thought. Or 
along the same line, they will be more 
specific and refer to two political docu- 
ments, The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and The Constitution of . these 
United States. But again, these docu- 
ments are really the products of Euro- 
pean thought. Further, the operative 
meanings of these two documents have 
changed many times during the course 
of our history. Others will locate <hese 
causes in the biological realm, that is 
to say, they will refer to birth and 
blood. Still others take refuge in geog- 
raphy. To them, the American Way of 
Life has produced its benefits because 
of the fact that certain human beings 
have been born in a certain location on 
this earth. Having been born in a cer- 
tain geographical area rather than in 
another one, a person has peculiar and 
singular virtues, and these have been 
united with the peculiar and singular 
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virtues of others born in the same fa- 
vored geographical area, and the result 
of this union is something to be praised 
and eulogized as The American Way 
of Life. 
II 

My interpretation of the American 
Way of Life, of course, differs radically 
from such conceptions. My fundamen- 
tal difference here even goes to the 
extent of being methodological. I be- 
lieve that in order to understand what 
the American Way of Life is and 
means, we must first look to the facts. 
Our primary procedure is that of in- 
vestigation and observation. I think, 
for instance, that more is to be learned 
concerning the American Way of Life 
by investigating how Americans live 
than by getting at first, second, third, 
or fourth hand paraphrases (often in- 
accurate) of French and English politi- 
cal theories of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Likewise, a surer 
sense of American life is to be gained 
by looking at how Americans live than 
by making deductions and asserting 
premises concerning the singular vir- 
tues to be found in geographical areas, 
ascribing especial capacities to the hor- 
mones in certain racial lines and bio- 
logical pasts, and the like. And need- 
less to say, the same criticism goes for 
those who find virtue in the American 
Way of Life on the basis of the un- 
proved assertion that such figures in 
American history as George Washing- 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, 
and Abraham Lincoln anticipated the 
thought of Joseph Stalin. I am, accord- 
ingly, more interested in what is really 
and concretely the American Way of 
Life than I am in the descriptions, eulo- 
gies, assertions, or myths which are 
founded on unsubstantial premises and 
unsupported by facts and investigations. 
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No one will dare to assert that the 
characters in these two novels are not 
Americans, and that they do not, dur- 
ing the course of events here unfolded, 
reside in America. The question of how 
typical they are may be introduced, but 
this is a dangerous question to raise. 
He who does so must first define what 
he means. Typical of what? It is clear 
that the characters of these novels, the 
scenes and environments recreated, the 
lives described, are not typical of the 
daydreams and fables which many write 
about as the American Way of Life. 
But that does not mean that they are 
a-typical of American life. To introduce 
the question of typicalness demands, 
not only some exercise of logic in the 
realm of the definitions, but also, some 
investigation of the facts. To anyone 
who challenges me on the ground of 
the typical in connection with these 
novels, my answer is a simple one. Take 
a few walks around your neighborhood, 
keep your eyes open, listen, attempt to 
perceive without the blinders of preju- 
dice and preconception. Rather than 
discuss the question of the typical, let 
us examine some of the social factors 
of the life recreated in these books and 
see where this examination leads us. 

It should be clear to the reader that 
the O’Neills and the O’Flahertys are 
the beneficiaries of the American Way 
of Life. To them has been granted some 
of the valuable goods of life which 
have been made possible to many hu- 
man beings who are citizens of this 
nation and who live within these shores. 
A brief summarization of the back- 
ground of these characters should dem- 
onstrate the validity of my statement. 

The main protagonists in these 
novels are first and second generation 
Americans. The father and mother of 
the O'Flaherty children, Al, Ned, Mar- 
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garet, and Lizz, came to America in 
the last century. Their native land could 
not provide for them. Opportunity had 
closed its doors on them. They were 

or and illiterate. They came seeking 
a better life to the land of Opportunity. 
They were hard working people and 
they raised their families according to 
the best of their lights. Their sons and 
daughters learned to read and write, 
acquired a minimum of education. They 
found jobs, and in time they, these 
working class children, were able to lift 
the social and economic level of their 
families. Three of the four living O’- 
Flaherty children, when A World I 
Never Made opens in 1911, have risen 
above the ranks of the working class. 
The two sons are shoe salesmen, and 
the daughter, Margaret, is a cashier in 
a good hotel. Only the daughter Lizz 
remains in the ranks of the working 
class: she is a proletarian mother. Had 
the father and mother remained in the 
old country, would their children have 
had the same opportunity? Would they 
have been able to rise as quickly if they 
were sons and daughters of cottage 
folk on the Irish country-side ? Obvious- 
ly not. The probability is that then, the 
O'Flaherty children would have had 
to emigrate and to undergo in the New 
World what their parents did. For Ire- 
land was not the master of her own 
destiny. She was ruled by England and 
against the will of the majority of the 
Irish people. America was the master 
of her own destiny. The elder O’Flaher- 
tys came from a land that was not free 
to a land that was free. They came from 
a country that was poor to one that was 
tich. The O'Flaherty children were 
born in a land where freedom was their 
birthright. Clearly, here is one of the 
benefits of American life which was 
part of their heritage. 
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Jim O'Neill, the father in these 
novels, is an American workingman. It 
is revealed that he was an orphan. His 
forefathers were Irish. Suppose that he 
had been an orphan in Ireland, and had 
become a working man in Dublin at 
the same period? Would he and his 
family have been better off? The 
chances are that they would not have 
been. The conditions under which Jim 
and his family live in this book are not 
what can be termed ideal. But the chil- 
dren do eat. None of them suffers from 
malnutrition. They have a chance, bar- 
ring the unforseen, of growing to man- 
hood and womanhood with their 
health. The chances are that the O'Neill 
children would have suffered from mal- 
nutrition had they been living in the 
slums of Dublin instead of in a poor 
district of Chicago. For even to this 
day, malnutrition is more than common 
in the Dublin slums. To be sure, the 
O’Neill children do suffer at the end 
of No Star Is Lost from a contagious 
disease, but then there is no immunity 
from contagious diseases in correspond- 
ing sections of Dublin, and also there 
is a needlessly large incidence of bone 
disease and tuberculosis among the 
families of the Dublin poor. Further- 
more, during the period of these novels, 
there was a militant labor movement 
in Ireland. Jim believes in unions, and 
would have been a union man. To this 
day in Dublin the courageous leaders 
of the Irish Labor movement of that 
period, James Commonly and Jim Lar- 
kin Sr., are often described as “reds.” 
In the Dublin General Strike, Jim 
O’Neill might even have become a red. 
He might have joined the Irish Citizen 
Army. The Irish Citizen Army partici- 
pated in the Easter Rebellion which was 
the first instance of the actual imple- 
mentation of Lenin’s slogan, “Turn 
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imperialist war into civil war.” At that 
time, America was already preparing to 
enter the war and save the world for 
democracy. The Easter Rebellion was 
a blow at one of the great democratic 
nations, Great Britain. Had Jim O'Neill 
been in Ireland, his union convictions 
and temperament would have drawn 
him into fighting against one of the 
nations that was to become the ally of 
America in saving democracy. It is not 
difficult to demonstrate that the O’Neill 
children are also the beneficiaries of 
the American Way of Life. 


Ill 


Some of the present day apologists 
for the American Way of Life see as 
the main danger to this way of life, the 
intrusion of “foreign isms,” the sub- 
versive influence of European radical- 
ism, and the menace of atheism. Need- 
less to say, none of these dangers is 
apparent in the lives of the characters 
in the pages of these two novels. There 
is no “foreign ism” playing a disruptive 
role in these lives (that is, unless one 
wants to argue with the apologists of 
the Ku Klux Klan and similar organ- 
izations, and describe Roman Catholo- 
cism as a “foreign ism.”) All of the 
important adult characters in these 
novels believe in God and consider the 
family an important and essential social 
institution in our society. To be sure, at 
times there are unfortunate scenes, and 
members of the same family quarrel 
with one another, use bitter words, tem- 
porarily disrupt the smooth functioning 
of home life. But this is the product of 
temperament, of weakness of the flesh, 
of undisciplined passions and appetites, 
of a faulty control over volatile tem- 
pers. And we know that the flesh is 
weak, and that man is, due to the fall 
of Adam and Eve, born with the taint 


of original sin. To err and to sin is 
human, and perhaps these characters do 
sin and err. But when they do, they are 
‘sorry. They suffer from their errors. 
They try to make amends. And they 


do have a family loyalty. They assist | 


one another, and the O’Flahertys give 
continual and substantial financial as- 
sistance to the O’Neills who are poor. 
In this family, there is not only sin and 
error; there is also an attempt to prac- 
tice the virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity. 

The O'Neill children are sent to 
schools where their young minds are 
not poisoned with subversive ideas. They 
are taught to be Christians, not pagans. 
At home, while passions and weak- 
messes sometimes cause the adults to 
sin and err in front of the children, the 
adults do seek to help and guide the 
children. The children are sent to school 
regularly and to church on Sunday. 
They are gaining, and we can see this 
most clearly in the case of Danny O’- 
Neill, a distinction between good and 
evil. Those institutions which are con- 
sidered the foundation stones of our 
society have an influence and impinge 
on the lives of the O’Neill children— 
the church, the family, the school. None 
of us is perfect, not even those who 
can trace their ancestry back to persons 
who came to these shores on the May- 
flower. While unfortunate events now 
and then transpire in these pages, one 
can perceive that good influences are 
also at play. There is among these 
characters the struggle between good 
and evil which, if we will refer to our 
catechism, is most characteristic of the 
world of man on earth. Religion is re- 
spected in the O’Neill and O'Flaherty 
households, the characters are generally 
law-abiding, and they have respect for 
most of our institutions. And further 
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let the reader note that Mr. and Mrs. 
O'Neill accept those responsibilities of 
Christian man and woman which their 
church requires of all Christians. They 
do not violate natural law by practicing 
birth control. Can we not consider this 
also to be one of the additional in- 
stances of the play of good influences 
in the O'Neill household ? 

In consequence, it can be stated that 
the O'Neill children have an oppor- 
tunity to grow up without becoming 
either radicals or atheists. They might, 
on the other side of the ledger, hear 
strong language used, but then, all or 
almost all children hear strong lan- 
guage used, and even such of our na- 
tional founding fathers as George 
Washington and Gouveneur Morris 
used a little strong or racy language 
now and again. Further, allow me to 
quote a priest who taught in the paro- 
chial high schools of Chicago, the kind 
of high schools which were attended by 


boys from such homes as those of the 
O’Neills and the O’Flahertys: “Need 
you always suppose that those who use 
immodest talk are committing mortal 
sins and are immoral? No. It is strange 
but true, often those who talk most do 


least . . . there are some robust tem- 
peraments whose owners can hear or 
tell stories and forget them even though 
they roar with laughter at them. I am 
not approving of this but it happens. 
The point is not to lose heart and think 
that the jolliest men are badly behaved 
simply because they tell stories. You 
will be nearer right if you suspect the 
silent and easily shocked man.’ Per- 
haps the use of strong language is an 
imperfection of a considerable section 
of the human race. Let us remember 
that to sin and to err is human. 


‘Albert H. Dolan: A Modern Messenger of Purity 
(Chicago, 1932), pp. 167-8. 


IV 

It is to be recalled that the time of 
these novels runs from 1911 to 1915, a 
period when we had not advanced in 
civilization as much as we have today. 
This was in that era when democracy 
had not as yet been saved. Since then, 
we have had more than two additional 
decades of the advance of civilization 
and the progress and continuation of 
the American Way of Life. Perhaps, 
were the characters in these books at 
the present time of the age they are in 
these pages, they would be more happy 
and more prosperous, and the course 
of their lives would be more even and - 
more smooth. Needless to say, this is 
possible. But there are some factors 
which argue against this probability. 
Specialists in subversive influences and 
“foreign isms’ are, of course, practical- 
ly unanimous in agreement on the point 
that “foreign isms” and subversive in- 
fluences are stronger and more danger- 
ous today than they were from 1911 
to 1915. Thus, there would be the 
chance today that some of those we 
meet in these pages might have become 
the unwilling prey and victim of these 
tendencies. Similarly, a great majority 
of the clergymen who are specialists 
on the dangers of paganism tell us that 
paganism is a greater menace today, 
and this danger is correspondingly 
greater. And while democracy has now 
been saved twice, it is in greater danger 
than it was before its salvations; hence, 
the freedom which these characters all 
enjoyed so fully is more threatened than 
ever. They would not, obviously, be 
enjoying the benefits of freedom as 
fully today as they were in 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914, and 1915, because freedom 
is more precarious at the present time. 

One of the tenets of democratic 
theory, and hence one of the implicit 
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premises to be found in writings con- 
cerning the American Way of Life is 
that there is not a class structure to so- 
ciety. In terms of democratic theory, 
men have political equality. All men 
are, at least in theory, equal before the 
law, and they have the right to go to 
the polls on election day, and to cast 
a secret ballot for the candidate of their 
choice. All men have the right to free- 
dom of speech, of religion, of press, 
and of assembly. Jim O'Neill enjoys 
these rights in these books. He is a 
freeborn American citizen. He lives in 
a democracy. Further he is not an in- 
competent. Certain types of persons in- 
fected with social snobbery would pos- 
sibly call him one of “the worthy poor.” 
It is clear that he is a man capable of 
development, for the novels reveal that 
he has taught himself to read and write. 
We might then ask the question, Why 
does Jim live under such circumstances ? 
Can the democratic theory give us an 
answer? We cannot gain a satisfactory 
answer to this question, unless we see 
the answer in terms of conceptions 
which accept rather than deny a 
class conception of society. For Jim 
O'Neill is not an exception. He belongs 
to an alienated class. He is a working 
man. He gets a working man’s wages. 
These novels tell us what kind of a life 
he and his family can live on a working 
man’s wages. 
V 

The very structure of these novels is 
based on the hypothesis that there is a 
class structure to society. The author 
looks on character, personality, the se/f 
as a social product. The se/f is devel- 
oped in society. The nature of the se/f 
is delimited by society.2 To make such 
statements does not deny individuality: 


George Herbert Mead: Mind, Self and Society (Chi- 
cago, 1934). 


rather, it seeks an hypothesis to explain 
individuality. We will not find that the 
characters in these pages lack tempera- 
ment and individuality. They have been 
didactically created in these novels, not 
from any set of deductions based on 
a hypothesis concerning the class struc- 
ture of society. They belong to social 
classes, and they earn or receive their 
sustenance accordingly. Their class po- 
sition permeates, pervades, the way 
they live; it influences how they may or 
may not live. Too many persons who 
consider themselves critical reside their 
conceptions in labels, and fail to judge 
and analyze. If one states that there is 
a class structure to society, such per- 
sons fix the label Marxism in their 
minds. They do not break up the mean- 
ing of Marxism, and attempt to under- 
stand what it means, and what its ap- 
plication is in given circumstances. Now 
when I state that these novels are built 
up on the basis of a series of class con- 
trasts, that does not mean that I am 
using class here in fiction in the manner 
that this word is often used in polltica: 
propaganda. There, generally, whether 
the political propaganda be good o1 
bad, effective or ineffective, the use of 
the word class is generalized. In this 
generalizing, there is a fixing on certain 
aspects, correctly or erroneously, of the 
position of social classes, their correla- 
tions one to another, and of certain 
common denominators which fix these 
positions and correlations. In fiction, 
the author who deals with a class con- 
ception must individualize and concret- 
ize, not generalize. To repeat then, I see 
character as a product of society, and 
society as a class society. 

The basic class contrast illustrated in 
these novels, and serving as a primary 
foundation for them, is that between 
two homes of the same family, one 
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lower middle class, the other working 
class. The O’Flahertys and the O’Neills 
have to live under different circum- 
stances because of the differing eco- 
nomic situation of Al O’Flaherty on the 
one hand, and of Jim O'Neill on the 
other. This conditions the lives of those 
in each household. It is a decidedly 
important factor in revealing the con- 
tent of consciousness of the various 
characters. If we examine the content 
and keep this basic point in mind, we 
can see how many contrasts there are 
among them. For instance, the mean- 
ing of the father’s pay day to the young 
boys, Dennis and Bob, is that they will 
have meat for supper. To them, the 
world is one in which meat is an attrib- 
ute of Papa’s payday. A bathtub is nor- 
mal to Danny, and it is an object of 
curiosity to his brothers. A bathroom in 
his grandmother's apartment even takes 
on a value to Bill. Natural functions 
come into the streams of consciousness 
of the other O'Neill children more 
strongly than to Danny for the simple 
reason that the O’Neills live in a con- 
dition of overcrowding. There is less 
ptivacy. There is an outdoor privy. 
Natural functions are made a more 
conscious part of their lives. Now, 
when we seek to deal with the mean- 
ing and the effects of poverty in litera- 
ture, we must see it in this way. What 
are the effects of poverty, of overcrowd- 
ing in houses, on the very contents of 
consciousness of those who live in pov- 
erty? What is the meaning of poverty, 
not expressed in generalizations, but 
concretely in thoughts, attitudes, in to- 
tal orientation toward the world, in 
speech, habits, actions, and—let us not 
forget—health? How do these contrast 
with a set of conditions where poverty 
does not exist? This is a general state- 
ment of one of the differences between 
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Danny and his brothers and sisters. And 
it should serve as an indication of what 
I mean when I state that the novels are 
built up on the basis of class contrasts. 
The characters are different, one from 
the other. They have temperament. But 
what course do the conditions of life 
permit these differing temperaments to 
take? What are the limits within which 
these differing temperaments can mani- 
fest themselves? These are the ques- 
tions which one must ask in seeking to 
individualize the role of class, social 
position, social circumstances in the 
creation of individual characters in a 
work of fiction. And these are the 

of questions which, I think, should be 
asked in seeking to analyze the charac- 
ters and the meanings which are to be 
found in such novels as these two. 


VI 


Literature seeks to recreate a sense of 
the possibilities and the limitations of 


human experience. It deals with what 
happens, what can happen, what might 
have happened, what is thought to have 
happened, with what the writer him- 
self can see or imagine. A work of lit- 
erature sets its own conditions and its 
own logic, and this depends on the na- 
ture of the material dealt with and 
the orientation of the author. These 
novels are realistic and naturalistic. 
They seek to be objective in the sense 
that the author desires the characters 
to reveal themselves in thought, speech, 
conduct, and dreams, and this thought, 
speech, conduct, and dreaming is set 
inside of the social situation in which 
they are involved. The author’s model 
is life. His concern is the meaning of 
certain aspects of life. He has written 
these two books with a motto of Spin- 
oza’s firmly in mind: “not to weep or 
laugh but to understand.” And that 
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which is here to be understood consti- 
tutes certain patterns of destiny which 
are an integral part of the American 
Way of Life—not the American Way 
of Life of those who wish to eulogize 
rather than to see, but of that real 
American Way of Life that unfolds its 
ruthless and harsh course day by day, 
and year by year, and decade by decade 


over the periods of which our genera- 
tions are living. There are other aspects 
of the American Way of Life which 
others have seen or felt (or im- 
agined). Let these others describe them. 
Here is something of what I know of 
the American Way of Life. This is the 
American Way of Life I have seen, 
felt, and sought to understand. 


DRUNKEN SAILOR, wood engraving for folksong 


by Bernard Brussel-Smith 
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The Beautiful Language 


SAMUEL ELKIN 


LLEN was waiting for Phil at 
kK the Marble Arch entrance to 
Hyde Park. She was standing 
beside the blackiron picketfence, dressed 
in a simple white calico dress, her arms 
bare, her goldenred hair tucked neatly 
over her ears and hanging loosely down 
the back of her neck to her shoulders. 
From where she stood she watched 
the people entering the park and stroll- 
ing down the walk beside East Carriage 
Drive. She watched them pause and 
carefully choose empty benches or 
beachchairs that were strewn around 
the grass just off the walk. She watched 
them settling comfortably into the 
chairs or benches, smoking cigarettes, 
talking and arguing lightly, laughing 
and smiling. 

North of the drive, towards Bays- 
water Road and along the North Car- 
tiage Drive inside Hyde Park, Ellen 
could see the crowds of people gather- 
ing in small and large clusters. She 
could see the preachers who were out 
in force today, each one standing on 
his small movable pulpit, or on wooden 
boxes, or chairs, preaching their ser- 
mons with magnificent disregard for 
their competitors. The political speak- 
ers, also, were everywhere, throwing 
out their jumbled words in loud voices, 
in rasping voices, in heavily sarcastic 
voices at the people who drifted lacka- 
daisically from one sermon to another, 
from one religion to another, from one 
political question to another until, 
finally, finding themselves in the midst 
of a group of singers led by an old 
man and an old woman dressed in dark 
blue Salvation Army uniforms, they 


joined in the singing or passed on far- 
ther into the Park. 

Some distance away from the Salva- 
tion Army group, and probably in com- 
petition with it, Ellen could see a half 
dozen British sailors standing in a small 
circle with their arms flung around each 
other’s shoulders. They, too, were sing- 
ing and Ellen noticed how red and 
shining their faces were in the warm 
sun as they raised their heads to reach 
a high note. 

It made Ellen think of London before 
the war. Overhead the sky was very 
blue. There was not even the faintest 
indication of a cloud to bother the sun. 
And there seemed to be a laziness in 
the air or, rather, an easing of tension. 
It was something Ellen immediately 
sensed in seeing the sailors that made 
her think of peacetime London. Because 
London was warm again and in warmth 
the city always seemed to open softly 
and gracefully. 

She remembered Phil saying once: 
“On a warm day London stretches her- 
self with the languid ease of a beautiful 
woman waiting to be loved.” Ellen 
thought about that a moment. In clean 
warm sunlight the city did seem re- 
born, with a new face minus the pale 
of fog and mist and a new body minus 
the weary ugly cruel dampness. And 
Ellen could see that everyone was com- 
pletely aware of the change. Everyone 
seemed to understand that the begin- 
ning of life had come again. Everyone 
seemed to feel again the soft texture 
of other years and she knew that those 
who loved the city most felt with her, 
now more strongly than ever before, 
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the promise of an end and a beginning. 
It was the way everyone moved, with 
slow unhurried assurance, through the 
park and through the streets of the city. 
And, though the bomber attacks had 
ended, and even though the Germans 
had promised a new terrible secret 
weapon would soon come hurtling into 
the city, still the warm sun made these 
threats seem unreal in spite of every- 
thing before. Rather, the trees and the 
flowers, beginning to open with life, 
seemed to be real and seemed to be 
something more than a natural yearly 
occurrence. It was a promise. That’s 
what it was. A promise. 

Ellen glanced at her wristwatch. She 
sighed. Phil was late. But when was he 
early? He was probably at one of the 
bookstalls searching for—Lord knows 
what he searched for but he bought 
enough books to open a library of his 
own. Ellen smiled. Phil was certainly 
a bookish person, but not in any intro- 
verted sense. Being a writer, she su 
posed, he naturally loved books. And 
words, as he said. Well, she didn’t care. 
He could love all the books and words 
he wanted. There was no competition 
there. 

Suddenly she remembered something 
her mother had once said. 

“A writer? I suppose he writes quite 
often.” 

‘Yes he does, Mother.” 

Her mother said nothing for a mo- 
ment. Then: “Ellen, be careful he 
doesn’t write too often.” 

The remark hadn’t touched her then. 
But now she wondered what her mother 
meant by too often. She didn’t, how- 
ever, deliberate at any length on the 
meaning, for her mind jumped to Har- 
vey, a Lieutenant in the RAF. Harvey, 
whose father was a solicitor. And Har- 
vey, whom her mother wanted her to 
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marty. 

“A dependable profession,” her 
mother would say. “People are always 
getting into one scrape or another.” 

Harvey would, when the war was 
over, become a solicitor in his father’s 
office. She couldn’t stand him. She had 
told her mother so many times. 

Ellen smiled, remembering how 
shocked, how absolutely horrified her 
mother had been when she told her 
that she and Phil were to be married. 
She and her mother had been out in 
the garden having tea one evening. 
There had been hardly any conversa- 
tion all evening and Ellen knew some- 
thing was on her mother’s mind. Finally 
she came out with it. “Ellen,” she said, 
“you're seeing a great deal of this 
American.” 

Ellen said: 
Mother.” 

There was a long silence. Then, cau- 
tiously: ‘Are his intentions honorable?” 

Ellen laughed now thinking of it. 
She had laughed then, too. Finally, she 
had stopped laughing and had decided 
to tell her mother. So, carefully and 
seriously, though she felt herself trem- 
bling, she said: “We're going to be 
married.” 

Ellen recalled how her mother sat 
back in her chair and tightened her lips. 
They stared at each other a long time. 
And for just a moment Ellen had felt 
a sense of sorrow and guilt. But, then, 
in a tone that was barely a whisper, 
her mother said: “Ellen. He zs Ameti- 
can. 

Ellen spoke slowly and distinctly: “I 
don’t see where that means anything.” 

“It means,” her mother said firmly 
now, “that he will be taking you to a 
country you know nothing about, 
among people who are different from 
us. You cannot deny that, Ellen.” 


“His name is Phil, 
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But she did deny it. She denied it 
because she simply did not know. And 
she knew her mother did not know, 
either. And the attitude her mother had 
taken irritated her to the point where 
she arose to leave when her mother 
said: “Sit down a moment, Ellen.” 

Ellen sat. 

“How long have you known him?” 
her mother asked. 

“All my life,” Ellen said. 

“Oh, come now! Stop being foolishly 
romantic.” 

“Please, Mother. I’ve made up my 
mind. If you don’t like him because 
he’s American you can write to Dr. 
Joad about it.” 

“But that is not the point, my dear.” 
Her mother paused and her tone sof- 
tened. “He'll be going to France, or 
wherever the invasion will be. Anything 
might happen, my dear. It seems so 
senseless.” 

That had frightened her. That had 
been something she could not deny. Phil 
was a war correspondent for the Ameri- 
can Army Stars and Stripes newspaper. 
She knew that, though he would be 
with the fighting, he would not actually 
be in it. Thinking of the fighting wor- 
ried her. That night, when Phil came, 
she told him of the conversation with 
her mother, and her own fears. 

Phil smiled, listening to her. For a 
moment Ellen thought he wasn’t taking 
her seriously. Then he said: “I thought 
something like this might happen. Your 
mother and I don’t get along, Ellen.” 
Phil put his hands on her shoulders 
and she remembered looking up into 
his eyes as he continued speaking. 
“Look, Baby,” he said. “The way I see 
it it’s not a problem. But let’s make it 
one for argument’s sake. Now the point 
is I love you and the fact that you're 
English is really no fact at all. To me 
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you're a woman, a very beautiful 
woman, and I love you. If you’d been 
born in America I wouldn’t marry you 
because you had been born in America, 
but only because I love you. It’s as 
simple as that. I wouldn’t care if you’d 
been born in France, or Italy, or Russia. 
I want to marry you, not your country. 
As for the fighting—well—suppose you 
married this Harvey guy your mother 
wants you to. Would a bullet miss him 
any more than it would me? Because 
he’s English and I’m American?” 

There was nothing further to be said 
after that. There was no need for any- 
thing else as far as Ellen was concerned. 
And, finally, her mother had given con- 
sent and they were married. 

Ellen stared out at the people in the 
park, not seeing them, completely ab- 
sorbed in remembering the words Phil 
had spoken that night. Her mind 
hopped over their first meeting, at the 
American Red Cross Club dance. Now 
she went back to the talks with her 
mother, her questions, her: “Be care- 
ful he doesn’t write too often.” Now 
remembering Phil writing, every mo- 
ment he could spare, on assignment, 
not on assignment, for the army, for 
himself, for books in England and 
America. . . . “Be careful he doesn’t 
write too often.”” What did she mean 
by that? 

Ellen felt herself spun around sud- 
denly and then she heard Phil’s voice 
saying quickly: “My God. You're 
beautiful.” 

She looked up into his face. She 
wanted to throw her arms around his 
neck, but held back. She took on an 
expression of boredom. She said simply: 
“You're late.” 

He was staring down at her, now 
smiling slowly and moving his head 
appreciatively from side to side. “My 
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God, with the sun on you like that you 
glow. Soft. Real soft.” He leaned over 
and kissed her lips. 

“No doubt because you love me so 
deeply,” Ellen said. 

“Yeah,” Phil said, laughing. “Maybe 
the other way around?” 

Suddenly she was laughing and say- 
ing: “Maybe,” and reaching up and 
kissing him and Phil said: “Sorry I’m 
late, Sweetheart. Stopped to buy a mag- 
azine.”” He turned to walk ahead but 
she pulled his arm and he faced her 
again. 

“More books?” she said. 

“No, Baby. Magazine. Not books.” 

“Phil,” Ellen said sighing. “You re- 
mind me of a dog.” 

“What a lovely wife.” 

“You just can’t pass a bookstall with- 
out buying a book, can you?” 

“Now look, Ellen. It’s not a book. 
It’s a magazine. And what’s that got 
to do with a dog?” He looked at her, 
saw that she was beginning to laugh, 
began to shake his head, then suddenly 
broke into laughter. He took her arm, 
laughing full and deep and hearty. 
“Very, very good. Very good. I'll use 
that in a story someday.” 

She was laughing with him now, 
teasing as she had learned to do from 
him. “Is that all you do? Put things 
I say in a book?” 

“Not everything, Baby. Can’t print 
some things.” 

“Oh, Phil.” 

“Oh, Phil,” he mimicked. 

She pressed his right arm to her 
breast. “All right, Yank. Where shall 
we go?” 

“Over by the lake. Come on.” He 
pushed his left hand into hers. 

It was one of the small things but 
she liked the way he touched her. It 
was a soft touch, yet firm and very much 


like himself. As they moved easily along 
together towards The Serpentine, 
among the people, Ellen let herself slip 
into the feeling of being with Phil, here 
in London, in Hyde Park, now feeling 
part of the movement, the lazy peace- 
ful movement, the soft air, the warmth 
and tranquility. 

“London /s beautiful in the Spring,” 
she said. 

Phil nodded, glancing around. 
“There’s one thing about London,” he 
said. 

“What, Darling?” 

“She knows how to grow old. If New 
York can grow old as gracefully it'll be 
all right.” 

Ellen laughed. 

“What's so funny?” 

“Careful, Darling. You might stay 
here after the war.” 

Phil shook his head. ‘‘No,” he said. 
“I belong to America. But that doesn’t 
mean anything. Not really.” 

“And where do I belong?” 

Phil looked down at her and his eyes 
touched her eyes and nose and lips and 
the curve of her cheeks and the smooth- 
ness of her throatline and up again to 
her brow and over her hair. 

“It may be a cruel thing to say,” he 
said. “But you belong to me.” He ran 
his free hand over her hair, patting it 
softly. “You know,” he said, “‘you’ve 
got the most beautiful hair I’ve ever 
seen.” 

“Thanks, Darling. How sweet.” 

“No, seriously. Gold and red and 
soft. So very soft in the warm sun.” 
He stopped walking and held her at 
arm’s length. His eyes moved up her 
body slowly and suggestively. “I’ve been 
wondering why I married you. Decided 
it was your hair,” he said and laughed. 
Ellen pushed him away. 

“Phil,” she whispered, grabbing his 
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arm again and pulling him ahead. “Peo- 
ple are watching.” 

“And another thing,” Phil said, walk- 
ing on and nodding and smiling at the 
passersby. “Because of the way you say 
London és beautiful in the Spring. Never 
met a Londoner yet who didn’t say 
London és beautiful in the Spring.” 

“Don’t you believe it?” 

“Yes. I believe it. Today I believe 
anything. Even that the war will end 
this year.” 

She tightened her lips and made a 
silent prayer. 

So they walked on and came to The 
Serpentine, which was a small artificial 
lake in the center of Hyde Park. And 
the bright sunlight flashed over and 
sparkled into the water. There were 
no empty benches or chairs and they 
found a place on the grass and Ellen 
sat down with her back to a tree and 
Phil lay down on his back, his head in 
her lap. He placed the magazine he 
was carrying on the grass beside him 
and began to hum softly. It was a 
catchy little tune and it began to play 
around in Ellen’s head. 

“What zs that?” 

“What.” 

“That tune.” 

“Don’t you know it?” 

“No.” 

“Roll me over,” he said. 

“What a peculiar title.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“What are the words?” 

“You mean you don’t really know 
it?” 

“No.” 

“I thought everybody in England 
knew it.” 

“I don’t.” 

“You're really serious, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“You mean you don’t really know 


the words?” 
“Good Lord, what are the words? 
No. I don’t know them.” 
Laughing, Phil sang slowly and dis- 
tinctly: 
Roll me over, 
In the clover, 
Roll me over 
Lay me down 
And do it again. 


“Oh!” Ellen slapped his face gently. 
“I might have known it,” she said. He 
caught her hand in his mouth and 
chewed her fingers. 

“You're terrible,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. He turned sideways 
and lay over her legs, facing her. “I 
got something to tell you,” he said. 

“Yes?” 

“All afternoon I was sitting up in 
that goddam office trying to write a 
goddam story and thinking about you.” 

“That's sweet,” she said and kissed 
him. 

“I began thinking what a good meal 
you'd make. Naturally I figured in times 
like these meat is meat.” 

“Awfully decent of you.” 

“Well, after awhile, I came to the 
conclusion that your fingers would make 
a great entré. I'd roast ’em, make ‘em 
nice and brown and crispy.” 

“With sauce.” 

‘No, my God. Not that lousy brown 
English sauce! Ketchup! Blood, red 
ketchup!” 

“How horrible. I won't allow it.” 

‘Look, who’s eating you, you or me?” 

“You, Darling.” 

“Okay.” He sat up and crossed his 
legs and leaned forward. “After the 
fingers I decided on an arm.”” He meas- 
ured her right arm. “Chop it off to here. 
Ought to be good and tender.” He felt 
her arm and nodded approvingly. “It’s 
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okay. Put that on a spit and turn until 
it oozes with gravy, rich and fine and 
sweet. It will be sweet won't it, Baby?” 

“I should hope so.” 

He shook his head soberly, smacked 
his lips. ‘““Very good. God, my mouth 
is watering.” He placed his hands on 
her hips. “Well,” he said, “after the 
fingers and the arm I began to get 
hungry for some real bit of delicacy.” 
His eyes moved from her hair, to her 
brow, down her nose, lips, chin, throat, 
and at the same time his hands began 
climbing up and suddenly he said: ‘The 
right...” 

“PHIL!” 

“Okay. Okay.” 

“Oh, Phil! You're terrible!’ 

“I got a good memory.” 

She brought both her hands to her 
mouth and lowered her head. She was 
blushing and rocking with laughter. 

He uncrossed his legs and lay down 
on his back again, his head in her lap. 

She could not stop laughing and he 
reached up and kissed her cheek lightly 
and, finally, she stopped laughing and 
looked at him and suddenly felt herself 
fill up so full of love she drew his 
head to her breasts and kissed his fore- 
head. Then she lowered his head in her 
lap and straightened his tie. 

“My God,” he said. “You're really 
blushing.” 

“You're absolutely terrible,” 
said. ‘‘So many people around.” 

She ran her fingers through his hair 
and he opened his tie and shut his eyes 
and she moved her hand over his face, 
her fingers running over his forehead 
and touching his eyes and running along 
the bridge of his nose. It tickled him 
and he smiled and caught her hand and 
held it against his lips. 

“I think you're terrible,” she said. 

His eyes were closed and he was 


she 
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smiling, not answering, and she no- 
ticed the whitecovered magazine lying 
beside him. She leaned over, picked it 
up and glanced at the cover. “Fontaine,” 
she said. “Why, it’s French. It’s writ- 
ten in French!” 

Phil said nothing. 

“I didn’t know you knew French.” 

“IT don’t.” 

“You don’t know French?” 

“Nope.” 

Ellen was silent. 

Phil opened his eyes. 

“What's wrong? 

“Then why did you buy it?” 

“To look at the words. French is a 
beautiful looking language.” 

“Phil, you're crazy.” 

“No, really.” He sat up and took 
the magazine from her hands and 
thumbed through the pages. “I like to 
look at the words. I don’t understand 
them but that’s nothing. At home I’ve 
got—God knows how many magazines 
and books written in all sorts of lan- 
guages.” 

“Phil, you-really-are-crazy.” 

He laughed and opened the maga- 
zine. “Look,” he said. “Just look at 
the words. There’s nothing in English 
quite like it. So many grammatical mark- 
ings, all these peculiar accents.” He 
paused and looked at her. “No,” he 
said. ‘That isn’t what I mean to say.” 
He thumbed through the magazine 
again and stopped. “Look. Here’s a 
story by William Saroyan. Now he’s an 
American writer who writes in English 
and here it is in French.” 

Ellen looked down at the story writ- 
ten by Saroyan. 

“I think that’s a wonderful thing,” 
Phil said. 

Ellen looked up into Phil’s eyes. 

“Here Saroyan is writing this story,” 
Phil said, “never realizing that some- 
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day it will be printed in a French maga- 
zine. Or even if he does realize it that’s 
not what I’m driving at. The point is 
that he writes the story in English, in 
America, and one day it appears in 
French.” 

Ellen listened with great care. 

“Now maybe somebody in Russia 
sees this story and prints it in Russian,” 
Phil said. “Or maybe it turns up in an 
Italian magazine, or Swedish, or Turk- 
ish, or even in Chinese.” Phil shook 
his head from side to side, slowly. “I 
think that’s a wonderful thing,” he said. 

Ellen looked down at the magazine 
again. She saw Phil’s hands across the 
pages of Saroyan’s story. She noticed 
for the first time how small his hands 
were. She looked around and saw other 
couples lying on the grass nearby. There, 
under a tree, not very far away, a British 
soldier was kissing his girl. And down 
by the lake couples were casually stroll- 
ing beside the water’s edge. An Ameri- 
can soldier was scaling small stones into 
the lake. And now a dog rushed into 
the water and swam back to land and 
shook the drops of water off his body, 
causing a spray from which those pass- 
ing by shied away. Here, under the tree 
with Phil beside her, everything was 
warm and soft and now, somehow, a 
little sad. 

“The funny thing,” Phil said, “is that 
I know this story well. I asked the clerk 
to read some of it to me. He knew 
French. The name of the story is: The 
Barber Whose Uncle Got His Head 
Bitten Off By A Circus Tiger. It isn’t 
exactly as Saroyan wrote it in English 
but the feeling is there. That’s what 
counts.” 

It was a strange sadness, this warm 
and soft sadness and it ached inside 
her. It was almost as though she had 
lost something or, rather, as though she 
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was about to lose something. Suddenly 
she heard her mother say: “Be careful 
he doesn’t write too often.” 

“Here this story is read by French- 
men,” Phil said, ‘and maybe by Rus- 
sians or Swedes and everybody reading 
it says here’s an American writer. This 
man from America speaks about Amer- 
ica. He is telling us about the people 
there, what they think, how they feel. 
Maybe he speaks for himself, but he 
also speaks for America.” 

The sun was still very warm and very 
bright, but now the air seemed a bit 
colder to Ellen. London did not seem 
as warm. The Spring did not seem as 
clean, nor as fresh as before. The peo- 
ple seemed old, instead of new. The 
trees seemed bare. Now the words of 
her mother had meaning. Now she un- 
derstood. 

Ellen shook her head and bit her 
lower lip. 

“You know what I'd like to see?” 
Phil said. “‘I’d like to see this story 
printed in all languages. Every single 
one in the world.” 

Ellen looked at Phil’s face. His eyes 
were on the magazine. She glanced 
down. She saw his hands on the pages 
of Saroyan’s story. She noticed how 
carefully and softly his hands caressed 
the pages. A peculiar sensation came 
to her—that the printed words had risen 
from the pages to accept his fondling 
touch. It was almost as though the 
words had stood up to mock, to taunt 
her. She remembered her mother’s 
words and a quick, confused feeling 
of bitterness rose in her throat and she 
had a sudden impulse to snatch the 
magazine from his hands and tear it 
to shreds. But it passed quickly and 
she clenched her teeth together to keep 
from speaking. 

“The great and wonderful thing 
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about it,” Phil said, “is that an Ameri- 
can writer writes in English and is pub- 
lished in French. I think,” Phil said 
slowly and carefully, “that’s the most 
beautiful language in the world.” 
Phil looked up at Ellen. Their eyes 
met. Phil had a half smile on his lips. 
Ellen, gazing into Phil’s eyes, felt her 
own filling up with tears. Phil began 
to quiver before her. She saw the ex- 
pression change on his face and as he 
reached out for her she leaned forward 
to him, muttering: “I didn’t under- 
stand.” And now she was crying and 
her head was buried on his chest and 
she heard Phil saying: “Ellen, what is 
it? What is it?” But she pushed harder 
against him and he did not say any- 
thing more and Ellen felt a terrible 
sense of shame come into her as the 
bitterness and confusion cleared and 
she was thinking how small and mean- 
ingless her thoughts had been, and how 
little her mother knew and understood 
and how much more she was beginning 
to know and understand and now, sud- 
denly, she was fiercely glad that she 
was English and that he was American 
and now she knew, was more certain 
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than ever before, that their marriage 
had been right and that it would be 
right, that it could not, ever, be pos- 
sibly wrong. So when she finally stopped 
crying and raised her head as he wiped 
her eyes with a handkerchief she could 
feel the warm sun growing warmer. 

“You're tired,’ Phil said. “I didn’t 
mean to talk so much.” 

“T didn’t understand,” Ellen said. 

“You didn’t understand what?” Phil 
said. 

“I just didn’t understand,” Ellen said. 

Phil was silent, looking at her. Then 
he took her face in his hands, kissed 
her eyelids and got up. Ellen stood up 
beside him. Even with her eyes red from 
crying the softness glowed out of her. 
And a warmness was added to her 
cheeks that had not been there before. 
And when she walked beside him 
towards Marble Arch she did not lean 
on his arm, she placed her hand in his, 
becoming again conscious of his small 
hand yet feeling the firmness and the 
strength in his fingers. And this way 
they walked on, side by side, towards 
Marble Arch and all the way on 
towards everything. 


And Now You Can Tell Me 


FRANK BROOKHOUSER 


the orchestra in one of those 

quick, bright movements which 
always gave the appearance of gayety, 
and turned to him now and said, “I'd 
like a cigaret, Paul.” 

He extended his case and she took a 
cigaret, tapping it on the table with the 
familiar nervous gesture before she 
leaned forward for the light. 

“And now,” she said, “you can tell 
me what you've been thinking about 
through all these pregnant moments.” 

“Oh, a lot of things, Kay,” he said. 

The light from the table lamp was 
dim, ineffectual practically but rather 
boldly inviting emotional reflection, and 
he studied her features carefully in its 
soft shadows. He was only vaguely 
aware of the lilting string music that 
fitted from table to table in the 
crowded supper room, touching all of 
them, but only airily and politely in 
order not to intrude upon any of the 
conversations. 

“But that’s not telling me anything, 
darling. What's been buzzing around 
in that head of yours like all of the 
stories do before you manage to get 
them down on paper?” 

There was most of all, he thought, a 
restlessness about her deep hazel eyes, 
so that they seemed to rove aimlessly, 
delighting inwardly in a score of shift- 
ing scenes, even when she was obvious- 
ly returning his look. There was the 
slight beginning of a line, or two lines, 
in her perfectly arched forehead. But 
her olive skin was clear, the cheeks as 
fresh and untrammeled by time as two 
polished apples; and her delicately- 
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formed nose and full, firm lips, which 
could tremble with such tenderness in 
an impassioned mood, were as fascin- 
ating as they had always been to him, 
ever since the day he had interviewed 
her backstage at the Clifton theater. 

“Mostly,” he said now, “I was think- 
ing of the first time I met you, the day 
the paper sent me out to get a story 
on the ingenue who had pushed a lot 
of veterans into the wings.” 

“But Paul dear, do we have to go 
back that far?” She feigned a shudder- 
ing motion with her shoulder. “It makes 
me feel ancient.” 

He laughed at the suggestion. ‘God, 
Kay,” he said, “you don’t know how 
ancient a person can feel. Sometimes I 
felt I really was ancient overseas.” 

“I know.” 

“Then I come back, take one look at 
you, and feel like Joe College or some- 
body all over again. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Slightly.” She exhaled a drag of 
cigaret smoke reflectively, pausing as 
if for a cue, and then she said, “But I 
like to hear you say it, of course.” 

“It’s become a little tiresome, though, 
I suppose.” 

“No, Paul. It’s just that I can’t seem 
to look back on things with all the 
drama and delight you manage to bring 
to your memories.” 

“But you always did before.” 

“You’re much too sentimental for 
me, darling. Sometimes I think you 
should have married a real sweet type, 
the kind who saves all her dance pro- 
grams and keeps all the old songs on 
the piano and takes snapshots every 
time the sun comes out.” 
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“You talk as though you didn’t have 
any sentiment at all, darling.” 

“Paul, do we have to stay here?” 

“No, of course not. What would you 
like to do?” 

“Let's go somewhere where it’s a 
little livelier, anyway. Those fiddlers 
are beginning to wear on me. I'll prob- 
ably scream in about five minutes.” 

“They do get you down. Where 
would you like to go, Kay? Any special 
place? I still haven’t caught up on 
everything yet. So you lead the way.” 

“Why don’t we call up Ralph and 
his date? They're probably at the Rex 
Club. And we can go to the Village 
from there.” 

“Do we have to?” 

“No, we don’t have to. I just thought 
it might be a good idea.” 

“TI guess I’m getting to be as wearing 
as the music.” 

: a 

“But it’s only been two weeks and 
I still feel as though I want you all to 
myself. I know I’m not being very fair. 
But next week you'll be going into the 
play and we won't have so much time.” 

“I understand, darling. I just thought 
you might like to go out with Ralph. 
We always have fun with him and his 
girl who wears a different face all the 
time. And he does have a definite inter- 
est in the play.” 

“Yes, I know. And he was very kind 
to you while I was away and I appre- 
ciate that, Kay, honestly.” 

“Actually, we haven’t seen anybody 
hardly for a week.” 

“How about making it just one more 
night?” 

“Certainly, if you'd prefer that, 
Paul.” 

“I think I would, Kay.” 

“Do we have to go anywhere then? 
Why don’t we just go back to the apart- 
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ment and consume large quantities of 
that cognac you brought back?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“And we'll play some of our rec- 
ords.” 

“Sounds wonderful.” 

“Good.” 

“But that cognac’s powerful stuff, 
darling.” 

“That’s what I’m in the mood for— 
something very powerful.” 

“Remember, it breaks down your de- 
fenses.” 

“I know, darling.” She was smiling. 

They took a cab and he studied her 
eyes in the darkness as it swished down 
the streets in the light rain, its tires 
Slapping the asphalt like many oars 
striking into the water at a regatta, and 
he noticed that her eyes were not roving 
now, but studying him, studying intent- 
ly, without revealing any expression, 
any thought. 

When they went into their apart- 
ment, she tossed her coat on the divan 
quickly. 

“You get the records out and I'll 
serve the cognac,” she said, hurrying 
into the kitchen. “It’s a new specialty 
of the house.” 

“Bring both bottles,” he shouted. 

“Sounds promising,” she shouted in 
return from the kitchen. 

“And no chasers,” he added, wanting 
her to hurry with the liquor so he could 
start drinking, because he knew now 
he was going to have to ask her if she 
had been unfaithful and he didn’t know 
what her answer would be. She had 
always been very honest with him, she 
had prided herself on that. 

He would try to be sophisticated 
about it, and calm, and fair. He would 
say something like—this would be after 
many drinks—“Darling, isn’t it a 
struggle to act for twenty-four hours 
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a day?”” He would have to have many 
drinks. Maybe he could even wait until 
tomorrow night . . . or the next night. 
They might be very happy tonight. And 
something might happen sometime soon 
to change everything. Something could 
happen. He did not realize that he was 
trembling until the record slipped from 
his hand and broke into many pieces 
on the hardwood floor. 

“Clumsy,” she shouted impishly from 
the kitchen. ‘““What record was it?” 

“All the Things You Are,” he said. 

“Paul! That's one that Ralph gave 
us. It’s his favorite.” 

“I didn’t know we had it.” 

“You were in the Army when it 
came out, darling, and I guess we never 
got around to playing it on your fur- 
loughs.”’ 
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He stooped to pick up the pieces and 
he felt a great surge of weakness strike 
through his body when he noticed how 
worn the record was, when he saw that 
the tiny grooves were almost entirely 
gone. 

“Play it much, Kay?” he shouted, 
trying to keep his voice steady, natural. 

“Oh, occassionally,” he heard her 
shout from the kitchen. But the voice 
sounded much further away than the 
kitchen. 

It did not even sound like her voice, 
he thought, and he picked up the pieces 
very slowly, wanting the simple insig- 
nificant act to consume a great deal of 
time because when it was completed 
everything was ended, and he would 
have to put his coat back on and walk 
out of the door. 
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Two Stories by Donald L. Weismann 
Pa Didn't Hear the Mandolin 


OUIS came home with my brother 
one night. Louis worked in the 
sweeping compound factory in 
Milwaukee with my brother. Fred is 
my brother. Louis had a Pontiac road- 
ster and he played on a mandolin. I 
was at home with my brothers Jack and 
George and my sister Stella when Fred 
brought Louis home with him. He 
could play on his mandolin for us. The 
batteries in our radio were all run 
down, and besides only one at a time 
could listen at the earphones. When we 
took them apart and each used one ear- 
phone, then we got into fights. Some- 
times we would put the earphones in 
the dishpan. Then if we turned on 
the radio real loud and leaned over the 
pan we could all hear the music. But 
it wasn’t very good that way. Our heads 
were too close and we would get dizzy 
leaning over. So we were glad when 
Fred brought Louis home with him. 
When Louis came into our house my 
brother talked with him in the kitchen. 
I don’t think they talked about music 
much because Fred and Louis often 
rode girls around at night in the Pon- 
tiac. Then Louis came into the room 
where our Hot-blast stove was. All of 
us were very quiet. Louis was pretty 
small and he had a moustache and a 
ring with a red stone in it. His mando- 
lin looked like half of a watermelon. 
Long ago Louis’s father brought the 
mandolin from Greece. It had stripes 
around the hollow part. It was a very 
beautiful thing, and Louis handled it 
just like it was the baby next door. 
Ma was sick. She’d been sick for a 
long time and there wasn’t so much we 


could do for her. She was lying in bed 
in the room next to the room with the 
Hot-blast stove in it. She was awake. A 
little while before Louis came I took her 
some water and she said that she was 
glad we painted her room the corn- 
yellow color because it made it look like 
sunshine in her room. The house next 
door was too close and the sun couldn’t 
get in the window. Ma said that all the 
houses in Milwaukee were too close. 
So I knew Ma was awake. 

We were all quiet waiting for Louis 
to play on his mandolin. When he 
started in we all felt happy and sad. 
When he played fast, then we smiled 
and were happy. When he played slow 
we felt sad and didn’t look at each 
other. We just looked at the mandolin. 
It couldn’t look back at us and make us 
look away. Louis played for a long 
time, and he felt happy and sad too. 

Pa was away again. We didn’t know 
when he would come home. He always 
came when we didn’t expect him. Some- 
times he would come at night when we 
were in bed. And when we woke up in 
the morning he would be eating some- 
thing in the kitchen and reading a news- 
paper. He had been gone for a long 
time, so we didn’t think he would come 
home. He would come and go and we 
wouldn’t say so much about it. It was 
like the music that Louis was playing, 
except that the music was better and 
Louis had his face shaved and he had 
a neat moustache. 

Louis was playing and Ma was hum- 
ming in the corn-yellow room. It was 
dark outside and we lit the gas light 
that swung out from the wall and light- 
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ed up two rooms at once. Louis was 
playing a fast song. Then Pa came in 
the back door. It was always open so 
we could see out in the alley. Pa was 
drunk and didn’t feel like the music. 
Fred went out in the kitchen to talk to 
Pa. Louis kept on playing, but we were 
all listening to what my brother and 
Pa were talking about. Then Fred and 
Pa started fighting and we all ran into 
the kitchen to help out. Fred was the 
biggest of us kids so he stood right up 
and fought like a regular man. The rest 
of us hung on Pa’s legs and arms and 
pulled his hair and kicked him. I threw 
some spoons at him and hit him with 
a stick we used to hold up the window. 
Pa was very strong. He used to box at 
the old Star Theater. Once we saw a 
watch he won for knocking out a boxer. 
So no matter how hard we kicked or hit 
him, he just kept on fighting. 

The fight lasted for a long time and 
it looked like we would have to tie Pa 
up. That is what my brother Fred said, 
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that we should tie Pa up. But we didn’t 
have any rope or wire. I looked in the 
drawer by the pantry for rope. I looked 
out in the alley for some wire, but some 
other kids must*have picked it all up 
and sold it to the ragman. Pa kept get- 
ting wilder and stronger. It was like 
some of the music Louis played on his 
mandolin. Then my brother said we 
had to have some wire, and so we took 
the wire strings off of Louis’s beautiful 
mandolin and tied Pa to the crooked 
pipe under the kitchen sink. It took a 
long time because the wires were short. 
But Pa got tied up under the sink. He 
didn’t like it. 

Louis went home with his mandolin 
with no strings and we all went to bed 
but Pa. He was making noises under 
the sink. Ma asked me if everything 
was all right, and I said it was, and that 
she should go to sleep. When I was 
going to sleep I could hear Ma crying 
in the corn-yellow room where the sun 
couldn’t get in. 


Pa Put in the Winter Provisions 


NE day when we lived upstairs 
() by Ed. Strachota’s saloon on 

- 5th Street, a letter came from 
Pa. Pa was out West being a dry agent 
in the Dakotas. Ma was working in Ed. 
Strachota’s saloon and getting our rent 
free. We lived in a flat that would cost 
seventy dollars a month if Ma didn’t 
work in the saloon. Ma said we were 
getting along fine when the letter came. 
Ma read the letter to Mrs. Cherrie. Mrs. 
Cherrie didn’t have a husband, and her 
kids were running wild in the neighbor- 
hood. In the letter, Pa said he was mak- 
ing good as a dry agent and that he had 
lots of money, and that now he wanted 
to come back home. When Ma read the 


part in the letter that said Pa wanted 
to come home so he could play Santa 
Claus for us kids, she laughed out loud. 
It was still summer time, but Pa said he 
wanted to put in the winter provisions. 
That’s how the letter said. Mrs. Cherrie 
told Ma that maybe Pa was reformed, 
and Ma said Mrs. Cherrie didn’t know 
Pa. 

In the mornings Fred and Ma and me 
would go down early in the saloon to 
work. Ma would mop and sweep and 
shine up the glasses that stood in front 
of the mirror. Fred would wash the 
dishes and I would dry. The dishes 
were real dirty because they would 
leave lobster shells and ketchup and 
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cigars on the platters. When Ma fin- 
ished mopping and shining up the 
glasses, she would mix up stale beer 
and salt and put it on the mirror. That 
made the mirror look like it was cold 
and had frost on it. It was pretty that 
way. 

After Ed. Strachota’s was all cleaned 
up, it was time to go to school. At noon 
when we came back from Prairie Street 
School, Fred and me would go to 
Jahne’s butcher shop to get meat for 
the saloon. We took our Janesville Ball 
Bearing Coaster to the butcher. We 
could carry a lot of meat in the coaster. 
Ed. Strachota or Mr. Wolgast would 
give us money for going to Jahne’s 
butcher shop. Ma said things were go- 
ing along fine without Pa at home. But 
when the letter from Pa came, Ma 
wrote a letter to Pa. After that Ma said 
that Pa would come home again. 

Pa came home in a white sport coat 
with leather buttons. He had a hat with 
a green ribbon around it and green 
pants. Ma said Pa looked good in his 
green pants, even if they made him 
look like a grasshopper. Pa had money 
in his wallet when he came home. He 
took me for a walk, and he walked fast 
and stood up real straight. We walked 
up on 6th Street and Pa lifted his new 
hat every time he met a lady. Pa said 
I was growing up, so I walked fast 
and stood up straight like Pa. But I 
didn’t have a hat. 

Pa told Ma that he wanted to tend 
bar for Ed. Strachota. But Ed. Strachota 
had enough bartenders, and besides he 
thought Pa would drink more than the 
customers. So Pa got a job at Carpen- 
ter’s bakery. Pa could cook and bake 
anything. He said he learned how to 
cook and bake in the jungles out west. 
There were no lions in the jungles out 
west, Pa said, just men, and he cooked 


and baked for them. Pa worked pretty 
good at Carpenter's bakery until he got 
drunk. Then Mr. Carpenter would 
come over and talk with Ma. Ma told 
Mr. Carpenter that she was going to 
have a baby, and Mr. Carpenter said 
Pa could keep working for him. But Pa 
quit anyway. Ma cried because now she 
was fat and couldn’t mop and sweep in 
Ed. Strachota’s saloon downstairs, and 
Pa wasn’t working. She said, what was 
going to happen now? Pa said he 
would do the sweeping and mopping, 
and us kids could keep washing the 
dishes and go to Jahne’s butcher shop 
for the meat and get money from Ed. 
Strachota. Ma didn’t say so much to 
Pa, and in the morning Pa worked 
for Ed. Strachota in the saloon down- 
stairs. 

Pa sang when he mopped, and he 
could make pictures on the floor with 
the water and soap from the mop. Pa 
said he knew a man who made a mil- 
lion dollars just by making pictures on 
the floor with a broom. Pa could make 
pictures of dogs on the floor, but he 
didn’t make a million dollars. Ed. Stra- 
chota told Pa if he wanted a drink he 
shouldn’t drink Old Grandad. 

Ma was in bed pretty much. She ate 
oranges, and Pa would sit on the bed 
and talk to her at night. One night 
when we were all sleeping, there was a 
lot of noise. When I woke up I heard 
a baby crying, and I got out of bed. I 
looked in the room where Ma was, and 
Doctor Ingham was in there with Pa. 
The new baby was there too. Pa said 
I should go back to bed, and where did 
Ed. Strachota keep his Old Grandad? I 
showed Pa where the Old Grandad was 
on the shelf in the dummy waiter hole. 
Now get to bed, he said. 

In the morning Pa was not down in 
the saloon doing the sweeping and 
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mopping. Fred did the mopping, and I 
did the dishes by myself. It took us a 
long time to finish up, and we were late 
for school. Miss Chapin asked me why 
I was late for school and I said we had 
a new baby at our house, and he was 
my brother George. Miss Chapin said 
that was good and that I was excused 
for being tardy to school. At noon Fred 
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and me took our Janesville Ball Bearing 
Coaster and went to Jahne’s butcher 
shop for the meat. When we brought 
the meat back, Ed. Strachota gave us 
ten dollars and told us to give it to Ma. 
We gave the money to Ma, and she said 
Pa had flown the coop, and our family 
wouldn’t get any bigger if she had 
anything to do about it. 


MISTER BANJO and TWO WINGS, wood engravings for folksongs 


by Bernard Brussel-Smith 


The Split Mind 


LEGARDE S. 


Ts Perfect Crime. Stroud saw 
the phrase in italics, in italics, 
like a steel engraving, because 
it was no longer a thought. It was defi- 
nitely a standard phrase, patented and 
distributed beyond every trace of origi- 
nality; therefore it was not a mental 
activity that could be called a thought. 
It was a piece of script stuck flush be- 
tween the eyes, easy to see; in fact, im- 
possible to avoid. 

It was all right as an idiom for the 
crime story magazines; it was made to 
order for the uses of fiction. It was all 
right for police chatter, if ever there 
was anything within police experience 
except the imperfections of crime. But 
the perfect crime as a phrase for Hugo 
Stroud to use in his secret mental dia- 
logues would not do at all. 

He was annoyed because the phrase 
kept coming to his mind, as persistent 
as a street-corner billboard. The annoy- 
ance of it was an annoyance, nothing 
more than that. Hugo was inclined to 
smile about it. It was little enough to 
complain of in his luxury of success. 

He was lounging in a massive over- 
stuffed armchair covered with figured 
tapestry of dull red. He had selected 
the fabric to go with the live blackness 
of his hair and the smooth olive of his 
skin. Comfort was built into the chair 
like race in a man. But the dull red was 
just dilettantism that turned comfort 
into sumptuousness. It was the aristo- 
cratic finish on a common thing. That 
sort of thing was essential to Hugo 
Stroud; it was the kind of thing that 
gave him distinction. And his distinc- 
tion was complete; it had been trans- 
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formed from pretense to conviction; no 
longer pose, it was attitude. 

Hugo was distinguished for being 
preciously opposed to convention. His 
view of marriage, for instance, was 
quite like his view of a trite phrase. 
Marriage was a thing all right enough 
for the rabble, not for him. Yet it had 
its charm in an unconventional way. It 
made women interesting if it was on a 
cultural plane that was high enough to 
let them keep their talents and avoid 
children. A woman merely as a woman 
was not interesting. But a woman tied 
in a contract that bound nothing but 
misgivings, anguish, and expense, a 
yoke on her husband—such a woman 
could be very interesting. Hugo enjoyed 
liaisons with such a woman. He en- 
joyed eloquently whispering about them 
in the secrecy of his brain while stand- 
ing on the club veranda with the hus- 
band, talking, exchanging cordial little 
pleasantries, wagging his maple cane. 

Hugo had a skill for secrecy. He 
could almost walk before your eyes 
and not be seen. He had the same deft- 
ness for handling intimate maneuvers 
that a forger has for signatures. No 
one saw anything in Hugo Stroud but 
a rather handsome, well-informed man 
in subdued clothes that never lost their 
show-window cleverness on his lean 
body. Anyone would have begun de- 
scribing him by referring to the Eastern 
University. He was an obvious gradu- 
ate. He had spun out his post-graduate 
years on the Continent under subsidy 
of his uncle who had a crooked necktie, 
a habitually soiled shirt, and an Amer- 
ican awe of European culture. 
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Just before World War II, the uncle 
had died; and Hugo had shown the 
back of his fawn coat to Paris and 
hastened home, at thirty-three, to in- 
herit a modern office building on the 
pulse of town, the Dortmund Apart- 
ments, and three hundred feet of dock 
space on the river. 

The perfect crime came again to 
Hugo’s mind. Let’s see, let’s see, let's 
see, he said to himself. He uncrossed 
his legs stretched out on the ottoman 
and crossed them oppositely. Cart- 
wright was dead, gone forever, the 
young blockhead. The perfect crime. 
He had died of heart-failure, of course. 
What else would stop an efficient clock 
just pointing to noon except some de- 
fect in its mainspring? William Cart- 
wright, surveyor; walker among brush 
and thistles; drawer of fine lines; maker 
of exact calculations; admirable fellow; 
neither good nor bad, just sensible; can- 
did; honest; not simply but intellectual- 
ly, thoughtfully so. Yes—damn him— 
a thoroughly admirable fellow. Well, 
he was dead, buried, and the touching 
—so touching—obituary was obsolete 
with the week-old newspaper that car- 
ried it. The pleasant blue eyes were 
dead, their determination dead with 
them. The tan cheeks, the light sun- 
burnt hair that waved like rising heat, 
the tall, long-muscled agility—all dead; 
twenty-six years of it stuck away like a 
cancelled check. The tennis racket, the 
white ducks, the canvas shoes streaked 
with the green of bruised grass—these 
things were nothing now. Even the soft 
white shirt so vigorously open at the 
sun-reddened throat was nothing. Cart- 
wright was. as dead as Caesar. 

But he, Stroud, the dark, the antithe- 
Sis, the secret enemy, the man who 
moved confidently over the tiles of a 
bank with the assured precision of a 
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diplomat—he was sitting here, secure 
and exultant. 

For the thousandth time Hugo re- 
viewed the fascinating events: Cart- 
wright had been a singular kind of fel- 
low. Very. If Cartwright had had a 
wife she would have doted on him, 
would have thought nothing of Hugo, 
would not even have given him enough 
notice to catch his clever little invita- 
tions to clandestine joy. No, Hugo 
thought. The girl would have been the 
one gorgeous fool, thinking no thought 
but of her husband; duty. At the word 
Hugo curled up one side of his nose 
in disgust. If Cartwright had had a 
dog, the dog would have lapped no 
hand but his. 

But Cartright was dead. Heart- 
failure of course, of course, of course. 
Hugo had murdered him, doubly mur- 
dered him because the blood had not 
been cold blood; it had been ice blood; 
polar ice, unmeltable. 

Hugo lit a cigarette and drew it so 
slowly it hardly burned. He got away 
from pleasant generalities and began a 
studious analysis of the series of events: 

William Cartwright had come to 
town, let’s see (Hugo was thinking), 
just a month or two after Hugo had 
reached home from Europe. Cartwright 
had come like the spring; had come like 
the flowers. Like them he had come 
priming to action the warmer emotions 
of everybody who went near him. He’d 
taken an apartment at The Dortmund; 
in fact, on the floor with Hugo. At 
once Cartwright had met the right peo- 
ple and established himself solidly 
without the least effort. Hugo, at first, 
had enjoyed an occasional chat with the 
fellow. Soon the differences between 
them had become clear to Hugo. Sud- 
denly the impact of the antithesis had 
struck fire in Hugo’s brain. Envy. En- 
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mity. Hate. 

One evening they'd had scotch-and- 
soda in Hugo’s apartment. It had 
started with a chance running into each 
other in the lobby and a casual men- 
tion of photography. Cartwright had 
been a beginner, Hugo a master. Cart- 
wright had wished to see Hugo’s col- 
lection. He had enjoyed them, their 
perfection; but had been somewhat sur- 
prised at the metropolitan fixity of 
them. He’d felt a bit disappointed that 
Hugo had not gone in at all for sim- 
plicities. That was what Cartwright had 
said. The dolt. It was like a clod to 
expect a gate swung open and a rose 
vine on it. At least he might have had 
the culture to call it genre. Hugo had 
thought that, while explaining with 
velvety politeness that architectural 
lines were his whole interest in photog- 
raphy. 

During the second scotch-and-soda 
the feminines in some way had got into 
the conversation. Hugo at once had 
expressed his opinion: Women were a 
simple quantity, varying rather unpre- 
dictably, however, between utility and 
nuisance. He'd realized immediately 
that it had been one of the few brutal 
bluntnesses of his life, for Cartwright 
had become angry, though he'd held it 
well, not letting an inflection betray it 
openly. But Hugo had noticed it; Cart- 
wright’s eyes had looked clear through 
him. Cartwright had weighed him. 
Cartwright would be civil, yes, politely 
contemptuous. But Hugo. He had de- 
spised Cartwright from that instant, 
despised him more than he'd ever 
thought he could despise anybody. It 
had become the supreme emotion. He 
would enjoy his hate most when he 
waved a cordial good-evening to Cart- 
wright, especially when he tapped him 
on the back in passing. 
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One of his trips to New York after 
that had been more purposeful than the 
usual run from boredom. That trip had 
been for science. He had obtained a 
small package of botuline. Not fear- 
fully, chin muffled in black cape, like 
a cinema villain. No such rot. He had 
gone to a bacteriologist around the 
corner from St. John’s Hospital, had 
gone in with the studious absentness of 
an experimenting chemist. It had been 
entertaining to play the part, to let the 
squat little bacteriologist have a good 
look at him, hear him speak. The squat 
little bearded man would never be 
called to testify, would never think of 
Hugo again. No. There'd be no testi- 
mony; no suspicion; nothing. The 
squat little man would forget ‘Chemist 
Reiner” as the door closed him out into 
the street. In fact the squat little man 
had let Hugo walk out so definitely un- 
noticed he’d wounded his pride; per- 
sons always looked at him at least 
twice. Hugo’s bravado had earned him 
no tingle, no sensation to speak of. If 
ever they tried to trace murder through 
that contact around the corner from 
St. John’s—well, they might as well try 
to trace his knowledge of the poison 
through a jumble of years back to the 
University library. Trace? Suspect him? 
Absurd! 

In the hotel he had emptied the botu- 
line into a plain envelope and burned 
the scientist's box on the bath tiles. Sus- 
pect him? They'd not even suspect 
poison. 

He'd had to restrain himself, to bide 
his time. What had he been planning 
anyhow? The perfect crime? Psh-b-h! 
But there was the phrase back in his 
mind again. Let’s see, let’s see: It was 
not perfect; it was super-perfect. It was 
not a crime; a thing had to make news- 
paper headlines before it was a crime. 
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Cartwright was dead. In the survival 
of the fittest, Hugo had simply elimi- 
nated a terrible foe of his peace. So it 
was not the perfect crime. It was the 
hidden triumph, his secret victory; that 
was it, the secret victory. 

Hugo had waited some three months 
after his return from New York. The 
waiting had fascinated him. It had been 
self-teasing postponement in which he 
played at both commander and obeyer. 
Every day he'd promised himself ‘‘to- 
morrow.” But when the tomorrow 
would come it would lose itself in an- 
other tomorrow. It had been tingling 
anticipation. No hurry. 

One evening, at length, he and Cart- 
wright had entered the elevator togeth- 
er. Cartwright had mentioned bridge, 
some peculiar detail that had come up 
in a game the night before. When they 
had come to their floor the description 
of the play had just begun. The two 
men had stood in the corridor until 
Cartwright finished. 

“A most unusual handling of cards,” 
Hugo had said. “Quite interesting bit 
of unorthodoxy . . . By the way, I’m 
sure you won't put me in the class with 
people bragging about operations if I 
tell you about a play I once saw even 
more exciting.” 

Cartwright had laughed. ‘Of course 
not.” 

“Well, I had bid two spades—Say! 
Why not get into your slippers and 
robe. We'll have a cocktail and I'll 
show you what happened. I'll lay out 
the cards.” 

“But I have an engagement in an 
hour. Sorry.” 

“Come now, it won’t take more than 
five minutes. Go get into your slippers 
and robe while I fix the drinks. Let your 
bath be running. Five minutes.” 

A few minutes later in his apartment, 
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Hugo had spread out the cards and was 
demonstrating the play. When he had 
finished they'd discussed the play ex- 
pertly. 

“We are agreed it was odd,” Hugo 
had said, “but still I say that any ex- 
pert player might have done the same 
thing. For example, suppose we lay 
out the cards again, and you take the 
place my friend had. We'll see if you 
would have played the same.” 

The cards arranged again, Cart- 
wright had bent over the table, his 
cheeks between his fists. Hugo had 
looked at the hard fists, sneering inside. 
He had gone to the bath room then 
where he'd previously dissolved his 
precious botuline in a whisky glass. He 
washed the glass in hot water, then 
chipped it on the basin, and dropped 
it into the wastebasket. Thinking of the 
whisky glass, and that they were having 
drinks, he’d amused himself a moment 
smiling at criminal stupidity. The com- 
mon murderer would simply drop the 
poison into Cartwright’s glass, and 
Cartwright would become violently ill 
and die in intense pain. That might pass 
for food poisoning. It was even prob- 
able. Yet someone might be inquisitive. 
A gentleman of intellect would not 
blunder into that hazard. No. 

Hugo had held the sand spur be- 
tween the nails of thumb and forefin- 
ger. He’d examined the spikelets, four 
or five of which were more than an 
eighth of an inch long. He had touched 
them with the ball of his other thumb. 
They were hard and sharp. Then he’d 
dropped the sand spur into the poison 
solution, and in a minute removed it 
with tweezers. Carefully he’d grasped 
the smooth knob of it between his nails, 
and walked back to the living room. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” 
he'd asked. 
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Cartwright, absorbed in the cards, 
had mumbled some reply. Hugo had 
stood behind him. Cartwright’s feet had 
been thrust under his chair, only the 
toes touching the floor, his heels stand- 
ing inches out of his leather slippers. 
Hugo had smiled. He’d expected no 
such cooperation as this. Deliberately 
dropping his cigarette case, then pick- 
ing it up with his left hand, he'd let 
the poisoned spur fall into Cartwright’s 
left slipper. Lighting a cigarette then, 
he’d become absorbed in the card study 
over the other’s shoulder. 

“Here’s how I'd have played the 
hand,” Cartwright had said, giving a 
demonstration with the cards. 

“We agree entirely,” Hugo had said. 
“But wasn’t there a fascination in the 
play my friend made!” 

“Quite,” Cartwright had said. “It 


was an interesting error that sort of 
justified itself.” 
“Precisely that,” Hugo had said. 


“Now a refill?” 

‘No, thanks,” Cartwright had said, 
looking at his watch. “I’m supposed 
to be at The Haversham in thirty min- 
utes. I'll just have time for a quick 
bath.” 

“Sure,” Hugo had wished to say. 
“Do you think I'd be about to poison 
you unless I knew you were in a hurry? 
Do you think I'd have you dying in 
my apartment?” But he’d said: “Too 
bad; wish you could stay a while. I 
don’t see you often enough.” 

Cartwright had stood up. 

“Damn!” he'd said, drawing his foot 
out of the slipper and holding it up. 
He'd sat down and extracted the sand 
spur from his heel. He’d looked at it, 
then dropped it into an ash tray. 

“What is it?” Hugo had asked. 

“Damn sand spur,” Cartwright had 
said. ‘Murderous little thing. But I 


can’t account for it’s sudden appearance 
in my slipper.” 

“Probably dropped from your pants 
cuff,” Hugo had suggested. He’d exam- 
ined it, turning it with a match stem. 
“Damn. It’s a cluster of needles, isn’t 
it? Murderous is right.—I’ve seen these 
things around the golf club. In the 
rough, you know.” 

Cartwright had smiled. “Yes, they're 
in the rough.” 


* * * 


Cartwright had slumped in his chair 
at dinner at The Haversham an hour 
later. Heart-failure. Amazing. Strong 
young fellow. One could never tell, 
really. 

* oe x 

One thing Hugo had not considered 
was quite outside the plan, but it was 
an item of importance just the same. In 
disposing of William Cartwright he 
had also disposed of his primary in- 
terest. In two weeks he realized how 
much the anticipation had meant to 
him. Now he was hard put to it to find 
new things of interest. Stock specula- 
tion was out of the question. He had 
been so vulgarly lucky at it for years 
there was no thrill about it. The club 
was a bore. Farquay’s wife had turned 
out merely a beautiful little transgres- 
sor with the intellect of a she poodle. 
Impossible! 

Hugo would sit in his apartment for 
days, bored and disturbed, yet not a 
little amused at himself. One day he 
thought of Dr. Eckmann. He laughed. 
Eckmann would so delight in the whole 
record as a study. He’d have the right 
term for it: schizo-phrenia or paranoia 
or some such thing. He'd be so com- 
placently smug about it; so exactly 
wrong. Eckmann was so confoundedly 
a psychiatrist he saw insanity in every- 
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thing. There was no end but the means 
was insane; no means but the end was 
insane. A pity he couldn’t tell Eckmann 
the whole thing, then laugh at his neat 
little scientific emotions. 

In four weeks Hugo began to worry 
in earnest. There was nothing to do. 
Sitting. Sitting. Sitting. But one night 
he felt spontaneous relief. He had an 
interesting idea. He’d play the criminal 
investigator. He’d assume it had been 
discovered that Cartwright had been 
poisoned. He would be questioned if it 
was known that Cartwright had visited 
him shortly before his death. Probably 
no one knew that; but he'd assume it 
was known. 

He recalled how, when Cartwright 
had left his apartment, he had picked 
the sand spur from the ash tray with 
tweezers, put it into a capsule, walked 
to the river, dropped it into the dark 
water. He had thrown the unused poi- 
son into the wind out of his corner 
window. He had burned the envelope. 
He had washed the whisky glass, de- 
stroying every trace of the solution, 
then had thrown the glass into the 
wastebasket. He reviewed all the de- 
tails, hoping to find some flaw. No. 
Damn it! There was nothing to investi- 
gate. Nothing to look for. 

Hugo got up, put on his topcoat and 
brown felt, took his maple cane, went 
into the street. 

It was full moon with no light except 
a glow on the hanging dampness. There 
was enough moisture on the surface to 
make the pavement gleam. Hugo 
walked around the corner into the 
bright neon of Main Street. After three 
or four blocks of it he was sick of the 
stores, of the traffic, of the show of 
goods obtainable—all of them—by a 
mere thumbing of his check-book. He 
turned into a side street. He went slow- 
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ly, not seeing much but the hanging 
vapors, like filthy, threadbare rags. 
Now and then the wind would screech 
around an eave; Hugo would burrow 
into his coat. 

Ten o'clock. He noticed the lights 
going off in the old brick houses. To 
bed, to rise, to work, to eat! The damn 
fools! With acrid contempt he dis- 
missed the whole population. 

A policeman bowed to him under a 
corner lamp. Obsequious scoundrel, 
Hugo thought, tossing a cold nod to- 
ward him. The trees made an arch over 
the street. It was the old part of town. 
Twenty-first or Twenty-second Street. 
It didn’t matter. Hugo thought of turn- 
ing back. He almost willed to turn, but 
not quite. It was odd the way his feet 
went on—one, two, three, four, with 
the slow regularity of a largo. He 
thought it was very odd—he wanted 
to keep right on, right on, slowly and 
indefinitely, but right on. It was not an 
unpleasant feeling. It was a sort of 
numb, febrile comfort, like a sick bed 
when there’s no pain; just the drowsy 
fever. 

The bar on the corner was a Nine- 
teenth Century obsolescence that clung 
on. The lights threw a dim yellow glow 
on the sidewalk; the odor of whisky 
long soaked in wood came like fog 
through the screen door; and the bar- 
keeper’s family lived upstairs. Maybe 
it was the deep rich odor. Something 
urged Hugo to feel an infinite thirst. 
Whisky, of course, he thought; just 
what he needed. He wondered how it 
was he had left his whisky closet un- 
opened for weeks. 

Inside the bar, he bought a pint of 
bourbon. He poured a jigger and mixed 
it with ginger ale. He pushed the gin- 
ger ale aside impatiently then, and 
poured a tumbler half full of straight 
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whisky. He turned it up, drank it in 
three great gulps, put the remaining half 
pint in his pocket, and walked into the 
street. The night seemed mellow and 
old, like moss. Hugo felt that moss was 
all around him and under his feet; he 
wanted to scream out his comfort and 
joy and triumph, yet the restraint of 
secrecy added to his joy. He walked, 
not knowing where he was going, 
walked with the unconscious purpose 
of a man in sleep. 

He swung the iron gate, felt its cold 
pickets, heard its dry squeak, its clang 
shut; experienced these things apathet- 
ically, as if they were recalled, not im- 
mediate. The endless white stones were 
passing him like still pictures revolving 
on a drum. No. How damn silly!—He 
was walking up a narrow avenue closed 
in cypress, and the stones were pillars 
of ice that never melted. He was over- 
joyed again with the poignant alive- 
ness he felt. He looked at the tomb- 
stones. His joy almost made him shout. 

Hugo sat down. Here it is, he 
thought; yes, here. He could see the 
dead lilies hanging over the vase. He 
could barely distinguish them from the 
fusion of stone and mist. Dead. They’d 
been dead for days. They were not 
memory of William Cartwright. They 
were forgetfulness. Put there in the 
rush of some fancied obligation, and 
left in a rush to wilt, tarnish, fall, and 
hang over a rank death-stench of water 
in a vase. 

Hugo drained his bottle in two long 
drinks with only enough interval be- 
tween to keep his stomach from rising 
to his throat. He sat looking at the dead 
flowers with a strange mixture of ex- 
hilaration and numbness. 

There was a sudden round of light 
in Hugo’s eyes. 

“Ain’t you Mr. Stroud, sir?” 
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The flash went off and Hugo looked 
at the blur. 

“Yes,” Hugo said. “Go away.” 

“Is anything wrong, sir?” the man 
asked. 

Hugo got the impression of an etch- 
ing cut into the air. He was thinking 
of that; the thing with a voice was 
etched on the air. Damn clever. 

“Can I do anything for you? .. . I'm 
Bentley, one of the caretakers. Shrub- 
bery thieves have been raiding the cem- 
etery .. . I just thought you’d want me 
to account for myself . . . Anything I 
can do, sir?” 

The watchman’s voice went into a 
sort of jargon. Hugo heard the words, 
but he thought of them as leaves rus- 
tling. It was odd. He was allowing an 
etching to speak words he had no in- 
terest in hearing. Remarkable that he 
should think of a caretaker or watch- 
man or something as an etching. 

“Do you know the genus of grass 
called Cenchrus?” he asked the etching. 

The etching said: ‘No, sir. I don't 
know about anything like that.” 

“Then, sure as hell, you're not a 
botanist. You wear spurs all over your 
pants, don’t you?” 

“Spurs? Reckon you mean sand 
spurs.” 

‘“‘No matter. Tell me. Have you ever 
admired a man until you despised him 
furiously ?” 

“Guess not, sir. Don’t reckon I know 
what you're talking about.” 

“Well, sit here,” Hugo said. “Tell 
me how much you've ever hated a man. 
You're not so dumb you’ve never hated 
anybody.” 

The caretaker was saying something. 
Hugo did not care to make out what he 
was saying. He preferred to think of 
the man as an etching. He felt serenity 
now, more than joy, and now he was 
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talking smoothly to the man, like a 
schoolmaster holding children spell- 
bound with some great triumph in his- 
tory so familiar to himself, so adven- 
turous to them. It was effortless, like a 
drone, like rain on a roof. 


* * * 


But now there were sharp, staccato 
sounds. The droning had stopped. It 
had stopped long ago. He must have 
slept. The sounds were gibberish. He 
could not make out a word because 
there was a louder sound near him. In 
him. Of course. He himself was drown- 
ing the other sounds. 

He had been sleeping; the men were 
lifting his mouth out of the grass. The 
men looked chalky in the gray sunrise. 
There was a damned ugly fellow with 
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a thick blue suit. There was another 
fellow, with dull brown clothes, an ill 
shaped felt hat, and a cigar that stunk 
even in the open air. They were shaking 
Hugo. He was sick. He staggered be- 
tween the blue suit and the brown. 

He saw the caretaker then and re- 
membered where he was, remembered 
talking, talking, talking. He wondered 
what he had been saying. He spat dry 
saliva. He was about to crumple but 
the men jerked him up. He saw a police 
shield on the brown vest as the brown 
coat flapped open. 

Nobody was saying anything now. 
Hugo sank limp into the hands that 
were clutching him fiercely under the 
arms. He was sick. He was cold with 
sweat. He could not remember what he 
had been saying, could not remember. 


Crossroads 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 


Testubicles spill blood across the page 
Where symbols chart meticulously 


Dimensions praecox. 


Four motors thunder down the bombway 


(Pulse is still) 


A metronome tick-tocks 

The measured steps of Elohim. 

In the wasteland a ball of fire 

And a pillar of cloud. 

Lead us, Dear Lord, into Thy Promised Land. 


All else is relative, 
This only true: 
E=mc’. 


The Lodge Doctor 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


Y first encounter with the 
M medical profession in Amer- 
ica occurred in the Spring of 
1909, when I was little more than seven 
years old and in this country less than 
two weeks. It was on a Sunday after- 
non and my father led me by the hand 
through the West End slums of Boston, 
where we lived, over Mt. Vernon Street, 
one of the finer and quieter residential 
sections of the city, and into Bowdoin 
Street, hard by the State House, and 
lined on both sides with dignified brick 
homes, the front walls of which were 
already sprouting ivy leaves here and 
there. 

My father had told me he was going 
to take me to see a fine man, not speci- 
fying him by name or calling. I was de- 
lighted for a reason I don’t recall, 
though it was probably sheer curiosity 
to see more of this strange land of 
street cars and electric lights, all com- 
pletely absent from the backward vil- 
lage in Russia I had come from. On our 
way to see this fine man, my father at 
first tried to make conversation with 
me. He asked me four or five times in 
as many minutes whether I was tired 
and I mumbled no. Then he said some 
other things, which I couldn’t hear and 
didn’t reply to. He was so tall and I 
was so small it was an effort for me to 
hear him, uriless he bent towards me, 
and this time he didn’t bend. But I 
don’t think he minded because he didn’t 
scold me. We merely kept on walking. 
Every now and then he’d stop in front 
of a house, stare at it, say something re- 
sembling “Ah” and lead me on. I con- 
sidered this strange action of his as one 


of the mysteries and prerogatives of 
grown-ups and gave it no thought. | 
had made this compromise with the 
adult world long before, in Russia, 
where many of the doings of the older 
people made no sense to me. 

At last we came to a somewhat larger 
brick house than most of the others on 
Bowdoin Street. We walked up the 
dozen stairs leading to the immaculate- 
ly white door, and my father pulled 
something and I heard a bell ring 
inside. I was thrilled by that bell-sound. 
It was pure magic to me, and if I had 
my way my father would have pulled 
the lever that made the bell ring the 
rest of the day. Before I had a chance 
to mull over that wonderful idea, a tall, 
stocky, impressive-looking man of 
about forty opened the door, and 
greeted my father very cordially. He 
spoke to my father in Yiddish. 

“A good day to you, Mr. Hochman, 
a good day. And this is your little boy?” 

“Yes, Dr. Kahn, my little boy I told 
you about,” said my father. 

Dr. Kahn patted my shoulder and 
said, ‘“Well, the trip from Russia didn’t 
hurt him a bit. Come in.” 

I knew immediately, of course, that 
Dr. Kahn was a physician, but I liked 
him at once. I had been treated roughly 
by so many doctors in Russia, prepata- 
tory to leaving that country, on the 
boat, and at Ellis Island (which still 
looked very much like Russia to me) 
that I was captivated completely by Dr. 
Kahn's gentleness. My father told Dr. 
Kahn he hadn’t told me he was taking 
me to a doctor. Dr. Kahn smiled and 
said to me, “Nothing to be afraid of, . 
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my son. You're in America now!” 

“Yes, America,” said my father. 

“I only want to see how you are,” 
said Dr. Kahn to me. ““You look good 
and healthy, but I want to do a few 
things to make sure. It will take only 
a few minutes.” 

By this time I liked him so much I 
was sorry he was going to give me only 
a few minutes, so I took a little extra 
time in removing my clothes. He exam- 
ined my heart and lungs and mouth, 
tapped my stomach and felt my neck, 
all the time smiling at me. Then he felt 
my arms and said, ‘You'll be a strong 
man, my son. A prize fighter!”’ 

I didn’t know what a prize fighter 
meant, but since both Dr. Kahn and my 
father laughed I imagined being a prize 
fighter was a good thing. I must have 
laughed myself, because shortly after- 
ward the two of them laughed again, 
and Dr. Kahn said, “Strong little man.” 
I stared at Dr. Kahn in utter fascina- 
tion. I glanced around his office, and 
then continued to stare at him. 

“A bright boy,” he said to my father. 
Then to me, “No more. See, it didn’t 
hurt, and I hope I don’t have to see you 
again.” 

“I hope so,” said my father. He 
turned to me and told me to dress, 
which I did reluctantly. Very soon Dr. 
Kahn gave me some chocolates, which 
I immediately began to eat, gladly in- 
terrupting my getting dressed. 

The next five years I got to know 
Dr. Kahn very well. He was my father’s 
lodge doctor, and was on call to all 
members of the lodge, which paid him 
a modest annual retainer for which he 
gave his services free to their entire 
families. The physical examination of 
all new immigrants was Dr. Kahn's 
own idea, as were the occasional lec- 
tures on preventive medicine he gave 
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to the wives of the lodge members. He 
had been the lodge’s doctor some ten 
years and was very highly regarded. 

Dr. Kahn was an honor graduate of 
the Harvard Medical School and by the 
time I first saw him he had a consider- 
able private practice and didn’t need the 
lodge patients, but he ministered to 
them to his dying day. Though he never 
would have admitted it and would have 
scorned the allegation, he had a deep 
and genuine sense of social responsi- 
bility to the poor. Besides, he enjoyed 
their companionship and often visited 
them socially. At Passover and Rosh 
Hashonah (the Jewish New Year) his 
office would be loaded with gifts of 
home made wine and holiday delicacies, 
given to him by his lodge patients, and 
he had more invitations to dinner than 
he could possibly accept. He satisfied 
everybody by visiting each family and 
thanking each personally for its gifts. 
It was known that many of the gifts he 
donated to hospitals and homes for 
orphans and the aged, and that made 
him all the more admired in the com- 
munity. 

As a doctor he was probably the per- 
fect general practitioner. He knew that 
most of his lodge patients suffered 
chiefly from undernourishment, mal- 
nutrition and lack of fresh air. He 
therefore advised the wives how best to 
spend the little money they had for 
food. Long before liver, kidneys and 
lungs became fashionable he told the 
wives to buy plenty of these products, 
since they were inexpensive, rather than 
very little more expensive meat. Once 
my mother, in a moment of doubt, 
asked him whether these cheaper meats 
were really good for the health. 

“They must be good,” said Dr. Kahn 
in his quiet manner. “A lion, when he 
kills a sheep, goes first for the liver 
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and the kidneys. Sometimes, that’s all 
he eats. What’s good for a lion must 
be good for a human being.” Then he 
would add with a smile, “Don’t you 
want your children to be as strong as 
lions ?” 

As for fish, Dr. Kahn gave similar 
advice. He urged the wives of the poor 
to buy lots of inexpensive herring, had- 
dock and cod and not to feel bad be- 
cause richer people could afford mack- 
erel and white fish. If a woman seemed 
dubious, Dr. Kahn would say slowly, 
“I’m surprised at you, an intelligent 
woman like you. You know that most 
Russian people and Norwegian people 
and Swedes and Danes live almost en- 
tirely on herring, and they’re strong, 
very athletic, always win prizes in ath- 
letics. So if herring is good for them it 
is good for you and me. Haddock and 
cod are only big herring.”” And always 
he insisted that they eat nearly every- 
thing in a fish. He was a great believer 
in the nutritional value of the insides 
of animals. He arrived at this belief, 
not through any laboratory experimen- 
tation, but through common sense. 

He insisted on fresh air all the time, 
winter as well as summer. ‘Nobody 
ever caught a cold or consumption from 
too much fresh air,’ he once said to my 
father, and as usual he went to the ani- 
mals for his proof. ‘Think of it. Do 
dogs have colds? Do tigers have colds? 
Do cats have colds? Do horses have 
colds? Of course not. Why? Because 
they’re always in the open. Put a horse 
in a stable for too long, and what hap- 
pens? He catches a cold.” 

Dr. Kahn also practiced psycho- 
somatic medicine, without knowing it. 
Though trained to measure things 
quantitatively and to prescribe pills and 
liquids, he had the wisdom of a shrewd 
and observing grandmother. One of my 
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aunts, in her late twenties, had for long 
been complaining of strange ailments. 
A radical and somewhat of an intellec- 
tual, she first went to her Working Cir- 
cle doctor, then to a “‘specialist”’ recom- 
mended by him. Both doctors doused 
her with pills and recommended all 
sorts of diets, but apparently to no 
avail. She still complained. Her mother, 
who was my maternal grandmother, 
discussed her case with my father, who 
instantly recommended Dr. Kahn. | 
learned a few days later from conver- 
sation at home, that Dr. Kahn found 
nothing physically wrong with my aunt, 
and that he told her mother, “I don’t 
know, but it may be your daughter is 
having a quarrel with her favorite suit- 
or. I hope they make up, because once 
they do all her ailments will disappear. 
A man is the best cure for every single 
woman, and another child is the best 
cure for a married woman.” 

Dr. Kahn, with his sound common 
sense, excellent medical training, wide 
experience, deep understanding of the 
problems of the poor, sharp insight into 
the peculiar spiritual travails of men 
and women, was a veritable gift from 
On High to scores of families in the 
West End slums of Boston. Often, in- 
deed, he effected cures where physi- 
cians with more eminent reputations 
could do nothing. One of my sisters, 
who was not yet ten and never strong, 
finally came down with an ailment that 
kept her in bed for days. About that 
time a well-to-do distant relation of 
ours from out of town visited us. He 
insisted on calling in his son-in-law, 
who was a doctor with an office in one 
of the most exclusive neighborhoods 
in Boston. The relative said the only 
cost to us would be whatever medi- 
cines his son-in-law prescribed. My 
father objected violently, but the rela- 
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tive insisted and his son-in-law came. 
He examined my sister thoroughly, 
found innumerable things wrong with 
her and left my father a half dozen 
prescriptions. Later he left still more 
prescriptions. But my sister didn’t get 
better, and soon the eminent doctor 
politely gave up the case. My parents 
thanked him with equal politeness, and 
immediately called Dr. Kahn. 

Dr. Kahn examined my sister, and 
said very quietly, “Basically, she’s all 
right. Heart, lungs, stomach—every- 
thing is all right. All she needs is a 
change of surroundings and lots of 
fresh air, ocean air preferably. Also 
more liver and kidneys and beef juice. 
She must have all these things. Did you 
ever hear of the Floating Hospital ?” 

My parents turned pale. They were 
afraid of hospitals. 

Dr. Kahn reassured them. ‘Nothing 
to be afraid of,” he said. “It’s not a 
regular hospital. It’s a ship. It leaves a 
pier in the North End every morning 
at ten and goes out to sea, then comes 
back at night. There are beds there. 
Your daughter will have a bed right 
on deck, she will be able to sleep on 
it and get all that wonderful fresh sea 
air. And nurses will feed her beef juice, 
orange juice, milk. I think in two, three 
months she will be a new girl. It will 
cost you nothing. I will telephone the 
doctor in charge.” 

The next three months the older ones 
among us children took turns in bring- 
ing my sister to the ship in the morning 
and taking her back home at night. In 
two weeks a definite improvement was 
noticeable in her, and at the end of two 
months she put on nearly ten pounds 
in weight. The third month was pure 
pleasure for her. When the head doc- 
tor of the Floating Hospital discharged 
her, she cried because she wanted to 
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keep on taking those trips on the ship. 
She has been in excellent health ever 
since. 

Gradually rumors began to spread 
about Dr. Kahn’s morals. I first learned 
about them, as I learned most things 
about the world in those days, by over- 
hearing my parents. People were saying 
that Dr. Kahn was living in sin with a 
woman, and that, still worse, the 
woman was a Gentile. I was terrified 
when I heard that—not because of the 
moral or religious issues involved, 
which meant nothing to me anyway— 
but for fear that the gossip would drive 
Dr. Kahn out of town or at least de- 
prive him of his job, as lodge doctor. 
I knew of at least two people whom 
gossip had driven away from our neigh- 
borhood. A bit later my fears regarding 
Dr. Kahn were intensified when I heard 
my father tell my mother—they 
thought I was asleep in the next room 
—that there was a motion on the table 
in the lodge to oust Dr. Kahn. My 
mother was sorry to hear that, saying, 
“It may be wrong for me to say so, but 
it isn’t right to do that to Dr. Kahn.” 

My father was even more definite in 
his sentiments. He said, “It is worse 
than not right. To do a thing like that 
to a man who has done so much good 
for so many people is a disgrace to the 
community. I don’t know if he is liv- 
ing with a Gentile girl to whom he 
isn’t married. It would be better if he 
were married to a nice Jewish girl. But 
what I don’t see with my own eyes, I 
don’t know. And if I saw and knew, it 
wouldn’t be for me to judge. The rabbis 
say that scandal-mongering is one of 
the worst of sins! Especially against a 
man who does good! God forgives a 
lot to those who do good. And what 
God does human beings can do.” Then 
he added firmly, “I will talk for Dr. 
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Kahn at the lodge.” 

For an instant this determination on 
the part of my father made me feel 
good, but then I was as depressed as 
before. I could imagine my father in- 
fluencing two or three people in a small 
room, but I couldn’t imagine him sway- 
ing two or three hundred people in a 
large hall. He was not an orator and 
he was too easy-going. When I recalled 
that my father didn’t mention anybody 
else in the lodge who thought as he did, 
I was sure Dr. Kahn would be ousted. 
In a few days, however, I learned I was 
wrong. Dr. Kahn was not only retained, 
but received a unanimous vote of ap- 
preciation for his work and was told the 
job was his for as long as he wanted. 

Dr. Kahn continued to call on mem- 
bers of my family for various minor 
ailments, and I always made sure I 
was present. I liked to see him, listen to 
him, watch him walk down the street. 
He became my idea of the perfect 
American grown-up, and secretly I 
hoped to emulate him when I became 
older. I even thought for a while of 
studying medicine. 

One evening my father took me 
along with him to see Dr. Kahn at his 
office. My father had a minor infec- 
tion and wanted Dr. Kahn to treat it. 
I was delighted at the opportunity to 
be in the doctor’s presence, and I sus- 
pect my father knew it and for that 
reason took me along. As Dr. Kahn 
finished attending to my father the 
door-bell rang, and he went to open 
the door. I heard a lovely female voice 
at the door, then the sound of a kiss. 
Soon Dr. Kahn brought her in and in- 
troduced her to my father and me. I 
immediately fell in love with her. She 
seemed so clean, so white, her hair was 
so airy, she walked so daintily and 
smiled so disarmingly that I couldn’t 
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take my eyes off her. 

“I hope you're not sick,’ she said 
gently to me. 

I melted inside. I wanted to say 
something, but I couldn’t open my 
mouth. 

My father helped me out. “No. | 
am sick,” he said. “He is strong . .. 
like a prize fighter.” 

They all laughed, and I still tried in 
vain to say something. I just stared at 
her—glad for my being there, glad for 
her being alive, glad for Dr. Kahn, glad 
for my father, glad for everybody. 

She excused herself and walked off 
into another room. 

My father and I soon left. For a few 
minutes we said nothing to each other. 
Then he said, “You should answer 
when a nice woman speaks to you. It’s 
the polite thing to do.” 

“I know,” I mumbled. 

“Don’t forget it next time,” he said 
with an ineffective attempt to be stern. 

“No,” I said. 

We walked on in silence toward 
home. Suddenly I said, “Is that the 
woman who caused the trouble?” 

My father stopped and looked at 
me. He didn’t seem to know what to 
do with this revelation that I knew 
more than I should. Soon he said, ““My 
son, whatever you hear in the house 
you must not repeat. I don’t know who 
she is, you don’t know, nobody knows.” 

I said, “Yes,” but I knew at once that 
she was the woman, and I took a 
strange joy in that knowledge. I was 
glad she was Dr. Kahn’s woman, be- 
cause I couldn’t imagine anybody else 
worthy of him. Whether or not they 
were married, whether or not she was 
a Gentile didn’t interest me at all. I was 
just glad for Dr. Kahn, for both of 
them, and I felt as if I had achieved 
something. All that night and for sev- 
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eral days and nights afterwards I was 
in a state of excitement. All I wanted 
was to see her again, but I didn’t know 
how. I couldn’t ask my father to take 
me to Dr. Kahn’s office because I 
couldn’t think of a good enough untrue 
reason, and he already knew more of 
what I knew than was good for me 
under the circumstances. So I merely 
waited for an opportunity to present it- 
self for me to go to Dr. Kahn’s office 
and perchance see that woman again. 

The opportunity never presented it- 
self. Two weeks later, on a Sunday, Dr. 
Kahn and the woman were killed in 
an automobile accident. In accordance 
with Jewish custom he was buried the 
following day. Probably two hundred 
people followed the hearse through the 
winding streets of Boston till it reached 
a main highway. I tagged along from 
behind. I was eager to know that the 
woman also had a proper funeral, but 
I didn’t know whom I could ask, I 
didn’t know where she lived, I didn’t 
know her name. I walked back myself 
to the building where Dr. Kahn’s office 
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was, stared at it for a while and went 
home. 

A few weeks later another doctor 
moved in to Dr. Kahn’s former office. 
He didn’t remove Dr. Kahn’s sign, but 
put his directly under it. At first I was 
distressed at this. It seemed a sacrilege 
to Dr. Kahn’s memory somehow. Grad- 
ually I changed my mind and soon I 
learned to respect the new dotcor’s good 
taste. 

In the next few months I visited Dr. 
Kahn’s old building several times, 
chiefly to make sure his sign was not 
removed. It was not, though it was be- 
ginning to age with time. A year, two 
years later, the sign was still there. A 
month ago, twenty-eight years after the 
accident, I visited Dr. Kahn’s old build- 
ing, and I was delighted that his sign 
was exactly where he had left it. 
Though it was barely legible now, the 
sight of it thrilled me, and all the 
warm, poignant emotions of my boy- 
hood leaped across the years to mingle 
with the warm poignant emotions of 
my manhood. 
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